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Preface to the Second Edition 


The Paston Papers were first published together with 
The Diary of Bua Geow under the title, The Seal of 
Tammatari. 


At that time I had every reason to believe that there 
was a connection between the two, between the 
seventeenth century and the present day. Most 
unfortunately my love for the subject and my interest in 
the eccult clouded the clarity of my historical judgement 
and | have reluctantly been persuaded — or forced — to 
accept the fact that the Seal, although it exists, may not 
link the two stories as I had surmised. And yet. 


For those who are curious I print the offending link 
passage at the end of this book. 


Lord Babington has kindly allowed, indeed, has 
urged me, to reprint The Paston Papers on their own. 
This time, on the advice of my publisher, I have added 
notes to the story which give additional information on 
some of the people, places and events referred to by 
Sydney Paston. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The little diesel train clattered across the viaduct and 
stopped with a jolt at Chapel and Wakes Colne Junction. 
Here, once upon a time, the Colne Valley Loop Line had 
branched off on its way to Haverhill and Cambridge and 
I wondered, idly, if Zuleika Dobson had passed this way. 


The Stour Valley unfurled as we left the Halt of 
Bures. Fields brown and green, hedges slashed and stark, 
were dusted all with rime which melded white with the 
morning mist of November. A tractor drew a trail of 
seagulls and a solitary immigrant rook. The river itself, 
sliding between banks of stinging nettles, was so 
inconspicuous that here, only a few miles above Flatford 
Mill, Constable would surely have overlooked it. On the 
westward side, squat, square, concrete pillboxes with 
machinegun slits stood, mute reminders of the dark days 
of 1940, a memorial to what would have been the fate of 
the Homeguard had the Panzer Regiments come. So to 
Sudbury, the end of the line, now that Lavenham has 
been cut off. 


I stayed at the Four Swans and talked with the 
landlord of Gainsborough, whose birthplace this 
was—Sudbury’s only claim to fame. My questions about 
Siam Square were not answered. No one knew why it 
was so called or what was its history, but I would 
doubtless find out when I called on Lord Babington next 
morning. 


I should, perhaps, explain my interest. Before taking 
up the Waynflete Professorship of Asian History at 
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Magdalen, I had spent several years as a lecturer at 
Chiang Mai University and had thus had the opportunity 
to acquire a special knowledge of Thailand. The books I 
had written, mainly on seventeenth century Siamese 
intercourse with England, had been largely responsible 
for my election to a Fellowship. It was, therefore, not 
unnatural that Lord Babington should seek my advice 
when the Sydney Paston papers were discovered. I 
should add that my wife has a deep understanding of the 
language and history of her own country, Lan Na, as the 
old kingdom in the north of present day Thailand was 
called, and this was to prove of great assistance in the 
task that lay ahead. 


Siam House was small but lovely, a late seventeenth 
century front of bricks and timbers with little windows 
peering distrustfully out at the Square beneath lashes of 
oak beams. The house had a right to be upset for, on the 
other side of the Square, there was an ugly modern silk 
factory and none of the surrounding houses can have given 
pride to their architects or pleasure to their owners. 


Once inside it was another world. The drawing-room 
stretched the length of the house and_ great, 
down-to-the-floor windows overlooked a walled garden 
now cold and dead with only a few fading goldenrod and 
Michaelmas daisies in the herbaceous border. The room 
was full of porcelain and I recognised a magnificent pair 
of dark brown, lead glazed honey pots with white slip 
decoration from Staffordshire that were made, almost 
certainly, before 1700. On the grand piano stood a 
vigorous Adam and Eve dish, finer and probably earlier 
than the one in the Ashmolean. I was disappointed not to 
see anything that had any connection with Thailand. 


Lord Babington told me how he had removed some 
bookshelves in the library because of dry-rot and behind 
them had found a recess in which had been hidden 
priceless family silver from the reign of Charles I, a 


revealing miniature by Lely of Nell Gwyn and some 
documents of great historical value which clearly 
implicated the second Lord Babington in the Jacobite 
Rising and which, if published, would gravely harm the 
reputation of the Duchess of Marlborough. There was 
also a chest which contained the papers of Sydney Paston 
and a few souvenirs that he had probably brought back 
with him from Siam. The recess must have been sealed 
at the time of the Rising in 1715 and never reopened. 


Back in my rooms, overlooking the Deer Park, I 
went through the contents of the chest, itself a fine piece 
of lacquer, red with black tepanom designs. There was a 
superb mandarin’s gold betel-nut set, the stand embossed 
on each side with that sacred bird, the hamsa. There 
were two ceramic vases also with hamsa painted in 
underglaze black, which I recognised with surprise as 
extraordinarily fine Kalong wares. There were three 
golden balls the size of acorns. Tammatari’s skittish 
remarks seem to prove conclusively that Ralph Fitch’s 
story of ‘little round balls which they put in their privy 
members’ is after all true. There were letters and 
documents in Thai, French, Latin and English, a diary 
covering the years 1687 to 1688, notes for a yournal which 
had been written some time later and also several tinted 
drawings, some of which were published in contemporary 
accounts of Ayuthya, and which I have included in this 
book. Finally, wrapped in silk, I found a beautifully 
modelled Haripunchai Buddhist amulet or pra pim on a 
delicate chain of gold. 


Sydney Paston had been in Ayuthya, the capital of 
Siam, during those dramatic years when King Narai 
opened His country to the world. He exchanged 
ambassadors with France and Persia, welcomed Catholic 
missionaries and Jesuit scholars, built Mosques for the 
Moors and Churches for the Christians. He gave land to 
merchants from France, Holland, Portugal, England, 
Persia and China and to refugees from Japan, Makassar 
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and Cochin China. It was not unusual in those 
cosmopolitan days to see Arab horses and camels in the 
streets of Ayuthya, mingling with the native elephants. 


Much of the administration and trade of the country 
was in the hands of foreigners as, indeed, it continued to 
be for most of the time up into the present century. 
Iranians and Chinese dominated but many senior 
positions were held by Europeans of whom the most 
famous were White and Phaulcon. 


The story of Samuel White’s piracy when he was 
Shahbandar in charge of the Port of Mergui is well 
known. His activities against the East India Company 
finally forced the Court of St.James to declare war on 
Siam and order all English subjects to leave the service of 
King Narai, whilst his unpopularity among the Siamese 
culminated in the massacre of the English in Mergui. The 
extraordinary career of Constance Phaulcon has been 
often told. Born at Kephalonia in Greece, he ran away to 
sea at the age of twelve, worked for the East India 
Company, tried to trade on his own without success and 
finally entered the service of the Barcalon or First 
Minister of Siam and, through hard work, intelligence, 
honesty and his mastery of the Thai and Court languages, 
ingratiated himself with the King to such an extent that 
he became, in 1683, Barcalon in all but name, the most 
powerful man in the country after the King Himself. He 
designed the alliance with France, corresponded with 
Louis XIV and Pope Innocent XI and persuaded them to 
attempt the conversion of King Narai to the Roman 
Catholic faith. 


Three Siamese missions were sent to France. The 
first was lost at sea, the second, not of ambassadorial 
level, was a disaster but the third made a great 
impression on the French court. Two French embassies 
came to Siam, the second under Ambassador de la 
Loubére included twelve learned Jesuits and several 


hundred soldiers and had the express aim of converting 
the King and garrisoning, on a permanent basis, 
Bangkok and Mergui, the two ports that controlled the 
whole country. 


The terminal illness of the King, fear of French 
intentions and the ambition of Petracha, the King’s 
foster-brother, resulted in the murder of Phaulcon, the 
confinement of the King, the imprisonment or expulsion 
of almost all Europeans — except the Dutch—and, on the 
death of the King, the seizure of the throne by Petracha. 


Sydney Paston escaped with his wife, Princess 
Tammatari, and fled to her home at Phayao, beyond the 
reach of Petracha’s, and his son Sorasak’s, vengeance. But 
they never got there. The diary virtually stops with his 
vivid account of their escape. From the journal notes, it 
is possible to learn little of what happened thereafter, 
except only the bald facts of Tammatari’s death and 
Sydney’s return to England via Pegu. 


At home, in Siam House, which his father had bought 
after the Restoration he started to write his journal but it 
was never finished and his death is recorded in the parish 
register on October 6th, 1701. I have not been able to find 
his tombstone, but his stories of the East must have been 
well enough known for the Square in front of his house 
to have been given the exotic name of ‘Siam’. 


We know little of Sydney Paston save what he tells 
us himself and this is not much except during the hectic 
years of his diary. We know that he was born at the 
ancestral home of the Pastons, Babington Hall in 
Norfolk, on August 6th, 1660 to Dorothy and William. 
This was an obscure cadet branch of the great family of 
Paston that dates back to the fifteenth century when it 
inherited much property from that cantankerous old 
knight, Sir John Fastolf—the Falstaff of Shakespeare. 


Sydney must have been sent abroad to join the East 
India Company in some disgrace shortly after the visit of 
Samuel Pepys to Babington Hall on the 9th and 10th of 
May 1678, for the Diarist makes brief mention of his 
unconventional dress. There are several references to 
him that I have discovered in the records of the 
Honourable East India Company. In the Court Minutes 
of 22nd February 1679 the following entry occurs.....‘It 
is ordered that a parcel of musk brought home for the 
account of Mr. George White, Factor at Sayam, be 
detained in ye warehouse until his accompt with’ the 
Company be advised. It is ordered that it be referred to 
Mr. Paston and Mr. Sedgwick to examine the charge ye 
Company has against Mr. Burnaby and Mr. George 
White, Factors at Sayam and to report ye true state 
thereof to the court’. 


The luckless Dane, Captain Wighers, was asked to 
carry a letter from the Company to their Factor in 
Ayuthya when he left in search of his sloop which had 
been stolen from him at Pulicat on a dark night when he 
was carousing ashore—the thieves being his pilot and his 
mate, both Dutchmen. The letter reported the departure 
of the Flying Eagle on the 29th March, 1679 with a cargo 
of calicoes for Ayuthya with Mr. Sydney Paston as 
supercargo. Two years later the Court at Fort St. George 
began to take vigorous action against ‘interlopers’ as all 
Englishmen, whether employees or not, who traded on 
their own account in the East, were called. Samuel White 
and Sydney Paston are singled out as notorious 
interlopers and they are particularly warned against 
dealing in pepper, cardamoms or cassia lignea. ‘If 
anyone,’ the directive says, ‘shall be found to buy or sell 
any of these commodities their goods shall be seized on 
for the Honourable Company’. We can assume that 
Sydney entered the service of Phaulcon shortly after 
receiving this admonition, probably in the middle of 
1681. 


He must have appealed to Phaulcon as a kindred 
spirit. Independent, adventurous, ambitious for glory 
rather than money, well-bred, and highly intelligent — he 
mastered not only Thai and the Court language but also 
the northern speech of his wife—he became the 
indispensable personal assistant, confidant and trouble- 
shooter of Phaulcon. This gave him great influence and 
power which he does not seem to have abused. He had 
access aS an equal to the highest in the land except for 
the King Himself and, of course, those who dwelt in the 
Inner Palace. 


When Lord Babington did me the honour of asking 
me to edit the Paston Papers, I did not at first realise 
how difficult a task this would prove to be. The diary was 
obviously written under pressure and in great haste, 
often, I suspect, while he was travelling by boat or 
elephant, for his writing, never good, is frequently all but 
illegible. He uses abbreviations and codes and in places 
the diary has been damaged by damp. The journal must 
have been started many years later in the calm of his 
lovely house at Sudbury. It is an effort to make a 
coherent story out of the jumbled events and emotions of 
the diary to which he has added other memories, facts 
and gossip that he can only have learned after his flight 
from Ayuthya. Then there are the documents and letters 
of which the most intriguing are the beautiful love letters 
of Tammatari written in white on black-coated palm 
leaves in a form of Fak Kam script that has forced Thai 
scholars to reconsider their ideas on the origin of the 
Thai language. 


Finally I had to inform Lord Babington that, in my 
considered opinion, an edited version, in the usual sense, 
was not possible, both because Sydney’s language was too 
obscure for the lay reader, and also because it was beyond 
my powers to put together the various documents in a 
readable and chronological way, while still preserving the 
original style and sense of his work. 


I have succeeded in obtaining funds from the British 
Asia Foundation that will enable a complete facsimile of 
the Paston Papers to be published with an introduction 
and notes. This will be of interest only to scholars who 
specialise in seventeenth century Thai history. 


Lord Babington has also given his gracious consent 
to a more popular version in which I have rewritten the 
story with much freedom whilst still retaining the feeling 
and veracity of the original. So I believe, if I may say so 
without being considered presumptious, did Fitzgerald 
rewrite the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
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Chapter I 
Monsieur L’ Ambassadeur 


When first I came to this land, I thought not to linger 
long, but from those very days when we were rowed 
languidly up the great Menam Chao Phrya,' I felt a 
contentment, an exhilaration, such as I had experienced 
only as a child when, after an absence, we clopped up the 
uncoiling, oak-guarded chase to our home. In those days 
I found a joy that has never since left me. A joy in 
watching the bright birds flash amongst the green shaded 
trees that march the river banks, or the ordered fields 
around the villages where houses float, rising and falling, 
as if breathing, with the tide and the flow. A joy in 
hearing the raucous, sudden swelling cries of the jungle, 
or the soft chatter of the villagers and of the river itself. 
At night magic enfolded me as blackness dropped from 
the sky to be cheered by a myriad of stars above, 
dancing fire-flies below and gay singing in the evening 
houses. In the years that have followed, my joy has never 
wearied and often it has been deeply enhanced as I have 
lain, not alone, in a gently rocking boat. 


' Menam Chao Phrya literally translated means ‘the noble mother 
of waters’ but menam has come to mean river so that ‘The Noble River’ 
Or, as it is sometimes called ‘The River of Kings’ would be a better 
translation. The Menam Chao Phrya starts at Nakorn Sawan 150 miles 
north of Bangkok where four rivers, Ping, Wang, Yom and Nan, 
converge. The old capital, Ayuthya, was encircled by this river which 
then flows through Bangkok, over the notorious Bar and into the Gulf 
of Thailand. 
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I am not a man of letters and during the five years I 
have spent in Siam,' I have not put quill to paper save 
when called upon so to do in the course of my duties. 
Now I am caught up in fast moving events of great 
moment, not as a spectator only, but as a principal actor, 
for to so high a position have I been raised up by My 
Lord Phaulcon. Therefore shall I keep this diary to 
record for posterity, should it chance that my words 
survive and merit perusal, the chief events that occur in 
this Kingdom of Siam. 


I shall treat first of the French Ambassador and the 
manner of his arrival and reception by His Majesty King 
Narai.” 


The messenger arrived before day-break with news 
that the French were at the Bar of Siam.* Although we 
had been long and anxiously awaiting an Embassy from 
France, it was only two days before that a letter had 
come from Coromandel saying that Monsieur de la 


' Siam or Sayam is a very old name for the territory that spreads 
out from Ayuthya, the capital. In the seventeenth century Siam was 
used both for the country and the capital. The people were called 
Siamese although they themselves always use the word Thai or free. 
The people in Tammatari’s country to the north were Lao or Thai Yuan 
and to this day they speak a different language. The name Thailand was 
finally adopted in 1949. 


? Prince Narai seized the throne from his brother on October 26th 
1656 with the help of Persians or, perhaps, Japanese who were living in 
Ayuthya. Paston gives an excellent account of the main events of his 
reign. The opening up of the country to foreigners may partly have 
been necessary to pay for the expensive wars Narai waged against Lan 
Na in the north and Burma to the west. He died in 1688. 


* The sand bank across the mouth of the river made it difficult for 
large vessels to enter as there was not more than thirteen foot of water 
even at high tide. Thailand is today working hard to develop 
deep-water harbours in the Gulf. 
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Loubére had sailed from Brest in March with a fleet of 
four vessels carrying a grand entourage, several hundred 
troops, twelve Jesuit mathematicians and L’Abbé de 
Choisey. 


By tradition they could not enter Ayuthya until the 
day of their first audience with the King and preparations 
for this would take some time, nor had the auspicious 
day' yet been chosen. His Majesty was overjoyed at the 
honour He felt the Great King Louis Quatorze was 
paying Him by sending so imposing a mission, and 
ordered that everything should be done to return the 
honour by arranging the grandest of receptions, even if 
this meant breaking the traditional customs used in an 
audience with ambassadors. 


The First Gentleman of the Bedchamber and the 
Chief Captain of the Royal Guards were straight way 
sent in royal balons* to greet the Ambassador, where he 
waited without the Bar, and to congratulate him on his 
safe arrival, in the name of the King. Copious supplies of 
fruit, vegetables and other food and drink were also 
presented to all the Frenchmen. 


I, too, was sent to greet the Ambassador in the name 
of my Lord Phaulcon. I found him deep in conversation 
with the Abbé de Choisey, the Bishop of Juthia and two 
Jesuits. He was overbearing and rude and he had but 
little time for a mere messenger from Phaulcon. I was 
more intrigued to meet the elegant and foppish Abbé 
about whom I had heard so much’ gossip. He had 
apparently been brought up as a girl by his aristocratic 


' There was, and still is, a correct time for doing anything of 
importance which only skilled astrologers, Buddhist monks or Brahmin 
priests will know. 


> This word was used by the French to describe the long narrow 
barges of the nobility and of the King. 
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mother and later he had, for several years, been one of 
the most beautiful courtesans at the Court of Versailles. 
Libertine, gambler and author, he was now a devoted 
ornament of the church, the man who had been chosen 
to receive King Narai into the Christian faith. 


My task was to supervise the construction of suitable 
lodgings and resting places for thém on their journey up 
the .river to Tabangue, where they would wait until the 
day of their entry into the capital city. When all was 
ready the balons of state came down to carry the 
Ambassador towards Ayuthya. Two great lords of the 
Court with ten mandarins' of the fourth and fifth rank, 
each in his own boat, rowed in open formation, escorting 
the balon prepared for the Ambassador, across the Bar, 
to where the French fleet lay at anchor. 


To a fanfare of trumpets he stepped into this 
magnificent craft, all over gilt, three score and ten feet 
long. It was rowed by seventy handsome men whose oars 
were coated with plates of silver. The chirole under 
which he sat, on a throne-like chair, was covered in 
scarlet and lined with cloth of gold ftom China. The 
gathered curtains were of golden cloth, the pillars of 
ivory, the cushions of velvet and beneath his feet was a 
Persian carpet. Missionaries, Jesuits, Gentlemen of the 
Suite and other members of his retinue followed in 


' The Portugese so described senior Chinese civilian or military 
Officials. It was used by foreigners in a similar sense for Siamese 
officials in the seventeenth century. 
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sixteen balons. The baggage and the troops were to go to 
Bangkok' on the next day. 


In all, sixty-six vessels were spread across the wide, 
still waters at the mouth of the river, vessels of oriental 
grandeur with raised heads and tails, like sea serpents 
arisen from the ocean, assembled to carry the 
Ambassador of the King of France on the first stage of 
his journey to meet King Narai of Siam in his capital 
Nakorn Maha Krung Thep Sri Ayuthya.* 


That night they needs must sleep in their balons, for 
here the waters of the river Chao Phrya were saline and 
the banks are covered with rank thickets of mangrove. 
Next day, at noon, they reached Prapadaeng where I had 
built the first Palace of Rest amid the orchards of 
oranges, rambutan, mangoes and bananas, beneath 
which grew beans, cabbage and many other vegetables. 


He climbed the steps that reached down to the 
surface of the water and stepped onto an open verandah 
made, as was the whole structure, of bamboo. Here he 


' At this time Bangkok was a small fortress guarding the entrance 
of the river. After the destruction of Ayuthya by the Burmese in 1767 a 
new capital was constructed at Thonburi on the west bank of the Chao 
Phrya river opposite Bangkok; only twenty miles from the sea it was 
much better placed for trading. But the founder, King Taksin, went 
mad and was replaced by General Chakri (Rama I) in 1782 who 
promptly moved his capital to Bangkok on the other side of the river as 
it would be safer from Burmese attacks. 
Taksin was executed in the traditional way for royalty — tied up in 
a velvet bag he was beaten to death with a sandalwood club. 


* The Thai people go in for long names. The full name of 
Bangkok, the present capital is Krungthep Mahanakhon Bovorn 
Ratanakosin Mahintharayutthaya Mahadilokpop Noparatratchathani 
Burirom Udomratchanivetmahasathan Amornpiman Avatarnsathit 
Sakkathattiyavisnukarmprasit. This is in the Guiness Book of Records 
as the longest place name in the world. Thai people call it Krungthep or 
City of Angels. 
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was greeted by the Governor of Bangkok, an Indian 
Mohammedan of imposing size and dignity, one of the 
few Moors still trusted by Phaulcon. Behind the verandah 
was the reception hall which | had decorated with great 
care. At the far end a raised platform was covered with a 
rich red carpet of finest silk from Kashan with patterns 
and borders of yellow and green. A large canopy of state 
of a stuff made from gold and silk hung above a gilt chair 
on which were crimson velvet cushions with gold galloon. 
Over against it stood a cupboard filled with vases, bowls 
and dishes, blue and white wares of the finest 
workmanship, newly come from the Chinese kilns of 
Chin Te Chen. In the middle of the room stood a great 
teak table at which thirty persons might sit. Delicately 
woven Indian tapestries hung down as walls allowing the 
cooling breezes to enter. Off the reception hall were the 
Ambassador’s chambers, kitchens, rooms for his retinue 
and a chapel. 


After resting awhile the bearer of the King’s letter 
proceeded on his way and it was five o’clock before he 
came to Bangkok. The chain across the river was 
ceremoniously dropped and he rowed towards the Fort. 
An English ship lying there at anchor saluted His 
Excellency with one and twenty guns. He little knew with 
what reluctance the Captain had agreed so to honour the 
Ambassador of the Popish King of France. It was only 
after I had told him, in the name of Phaulcon, that it was 
the express wish of the King, that he had agreed. 


As the Ambassador stepped ashore he was greeted 
with a thirty-one gun salute by the town that was on the 
far bank over against the Fort. Again he was received by 
the Governor who led him through two ranks of 
mandarins to the sedan chair which carried him down 
streets perfumed with precious aquila wood, to the Palace 
of the Governor which had been prepared for him. As he 
crossed the threshold the Fort, which had not yet saluted 
him, fired its artillery. 
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In slow stages of measured magnificence they sailed 
up the jungle-girt river, past small settlements of floating 
houses surrounded by orchards and groves of palm trees, 
behind which stretched away to the horizon, flat, flooded 
fields where soon rice would sprout, until at last they 
came to Tabangue, their last place of rest before 
Ayuthya. 

Father Tachard wrote this of the journey. 

We continued going up the River all night long, 
during which we saw a very pleasant sight, and that was 
an infinite number of Fire-flies, wherewith all the Trees 
upon the sides of the River were so covered over, that 
they appeared like so many great Branches set thick with 
innumerable Lights, which the reflection of the Water, at 
that time as smooth as a Looking-glass, infinitely multi- 
plied. Whilst we were taken up in viewing of them, all of 
a sudden we were beset with a proudigious quantity of 
Musketo’s or Maringotiins. These are a kind of very 
troublesom Gnats, that sting through Peoples Cloaths, 
and leave the Marks of it a long time behind them. The 
Siamese who row’d our Balon, though they were naked, 
and tugg’d at the Oar, made a better shift against them 
than we; they gave themselves a slap with the hand every 
time they felt a Musketoe, and struck so pat that they 
never missed them, without losing one single stroak of 
their Oar for all that. 

We found a great many Monkeys and Sapajous upon 
the River side, which clambered up the Trees, and went 
together in Troops. But no pleaseanter sight can be seen 
than the vast numbers of Criel Herons that swarm upon 
the Trees; at a distance one would take them for their 
Blossoms. The White of the Birds mingling with the 
Green of the Trees, makes the most lovely Land-skip 
imaginable. The Criel Heron is a Fowl shaped like a 
common Heron, but far less; it is of a neat proportion of 
Body, and has fair Feathers whiter than Snow. It hath 
Tops or Tufts upon the Head, Back and Belly, wherein 
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its chief Beauty consists, and which render it 
extraordinary. 

All the wild Birds have most lovely Feathers, there 
are of them of several colours, all yellow, all red, all 
blew, all green, and that in great numbers.’ 


All the leading mandarins and ministers came to 
them there bearing gifts and greetings; came, too, the 
Presidents of all the nations that dwelt in Siam—English, 
Chinese, Moor, Dutch and of course the French. When 
all was ready Phaulcon himself brought greetings and rich 
presents of silk, porcelain and lacquer on behalf of 
himself and his master, the King. He discussed the 
protocol for the Royal Audience, the auspicious time for 
which had now been set for the morning of the following 
Tuesday at nine minutes past eleven o’clock. 


Phaulcon explained how it was the custom to pay 
great respect to the Letter of the King but not to the 
Envoy who had brought it, for he was considered as but a 
messenger. Even ambassadors from the great Emperor of 
China came crawling on their hands and knees from the 
entrance door. They stopped, prostrate, thirty paces 
from the throne before a table on which had been placed 
the Emperor’s letter in an urn of gold. The urn was taken 
by the Barcalong and held up to the King who took up 
the letter. The King then asked a few formal questions 
concerning the health of the Emperor and his family, not 
addressing the Envoy directly, but passing and receiving 
all information through the Barcalong. 


Monsieur de la. Loubére had sat in stony anger as 
Phaulcon spoke. 


“There will be no audience unless His Majesty 
makes very great concessions to respect the dignity of the 
King of France whose Ambassador I am.” 


Phaulcon hastily broke in. 


“Your Excellency, I have already been granted full 
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powers by My Master to make alteration to the age-old 
ceremonies so that the dignity of the King of France and 
his Ambassador will in no way be impaired.” 


After long, heated and sometimes bitter argument it 
was agreed that the Ambassador would sit in a chair, the 
Abbé de Choisey standing behind him, and that his 
followers would sit on the floor. All would bow in the 
western manner. It was agreed, too, that the 
Ambassador should personally hand his letter to the King 
and that he could make a speech. 


“T shall naturally wear my sword and my hat which 1 
shall doff only when presenting the letter and delivering 
my first greetings,”’ concluded the Ambassador. 


Phaulcon was shocked. 


“That can not be, Your Excellency. No man enters 
into the presence of the King with arms nor covers his 
head save with a hat bestowed on him in accordance with 
his rank.” 


‘‘Then there will be no audience.”’ 


With great reluctance, Phaulcon agreed to discuss 
the matter with the King. 


“My address to His Majesty,” continued de la 
Loubére, ‘will concentrate on the great desire of the 
King, My Master, that He should commence instruction 
preparatory to baptism and conversion to the Christian 
Faith.” 


“I beg Your Excellency not to raise so great and 
delicate a matter in such an abrupt and public way. This 
is a question of grave import that will effect the very 
foundations of the Realm and should be handled with 
care and tact. It is far from sure that His Majesty will 
entertain the idea of conversion that we all so earnestly 
pray for.” 
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“I have received my instructions and shall carry them 
out to the letter,’ retorted the Ambassador. 
“Furthermore, I demand that General Desfarges 
immediately be given complete command of all French 
and Siamese troops in the Fort of Bangkok and that all 
shall be subject to French discipline. Mergui must also be 
handed over to him on the same terms.” 


The only concession that Phaulcon could obtain was 
that troops should not be sent to Mergui' for another two 
months so that arrangements could be made for the 
transfer of command. The Ambassador also agreed that 
sixty troops would be sent to Ayuthya to serve as a 
personal bodyguard to the King, and that the French 
Governor of Bangkok should be subject to orders from 
King Narai provided that they were within the terms of 
the agreement. 


Phaulcon left with a bitter heart, to have been 
treated so by those to whom he had offered so much, at 
such personal risk. 


At last the auspicious day for the Royal Audience 
arrived. By eight o’clock all was ready for the 
Ambassador to embark. 


First in the great procession went forty balons 
bearing mandarins of the third, fourth and fifth ranks, 
rowing to a steady chant, pair by pair, up the river. Two 
Princes, special representatives of His Majesty, were 
followed by four vessels shaped like sea-horses, all over 
gilt, each rowed by four score Red Arm oarsmen,” 
carrying the presents of the King of France. At a 
respectful distance came a state balon which appeared to 


' Mergui was the Siamese port on the Andaman Sea in what is 
now Burma. It features largely in the affairs of Samuel White which 
Paston describes. 


2 These personal bodyguards of the King were so called because 
of their tattooed arms. 
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have golden flames rising from its bow and stern. High 
up, under an elaborately carved roof, stood a golden urn 
containing the Letter of the King. Then came the 
Ambassador resplendent in his Royal barge, on his right 
and left six galleys of guards and musicians announced 
his passage with trumpet, timbral and drum. Behind him 
were the boats of his retinue and then a countless throng, 
stretching from bank to bank as far as the eye could see. 
Everywhere people crowded to watch in silence. 


As he approached Ayuthya, His Excellency received 
salutes from a Dutch merchantman and a French 
company ship dressed over-all in pennets and streamers. 
After coasting along past the city walls he reached the 
landing stage at the end of La Rue du Palais. 


My Lord Phaulcon, escorted by twenty mandarins, 
all on elephants, rode towards the landing stage, alighted 
and bowed low. As agreed they turned together to 
receive the Royal Letter, only to find that a mandarin 
had already brought it ashore. For this luckless piece of 
initiative he was punished on the spot by pricking. A Red 
Arm drew his sword point neatly down the back of the 
head to the nape of the neck, splitting the scalp with a 
thin red line. 


L’Abbé de Choisey placed the Letter in a golden 
chariot that was to carry it, encased in a high pyramid, to 
the Palace Gate. Once more a procession set off up the 
broad road leading straight to the Palace. Two rows of 
guards armed with muskets and pikes lined each side and 
behind them sat a silent multitude. First went the twenty 
elephants of war, then Life Guards and mandarins on 
horseback, the horses with their heads tied low so that 
they should show no disrespect to their riders. Phaulcon, 
proud on his elephant, dressed in the English uniform he 
had designed in the purple colour of his Master, 
preceded the Royal Letter. Finally came the French. Three 
trumpeters in liveries of blue and gold; the Ambassador, 
raised high on his throne, majestic in a robe of flowered, 
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fire-coloured silk, embroidered with gold; Abbé de 
Choisey beautiful in surplice and stole; the gentlemen on 
horseback glittering and jingling with silver and gold; the 
pages, footmen and servants, immaculate in_ their 
uniforms. 


The Ambassador and his gentlemen entered on foot 
the first great courtyard of the Palace. Five courts must 
be crossed before the Audience Hall is reached, each 
smaller than the last, each with its own buildings, stupas, 
gardens and ponds. In the first court stood, on the left 
hand side, fifty elephants of war with harness of gold, on 
the right hand side were two regiments of the Royal 
Guard. In the second court were eight elephants and 
three score Moors on horseback carrying lances. In the 
third stood eighty richly caparisoned elephants and two 
thousand Life Guards with maroon sarong and .swords. 


Now, for the only time on this day, Phaulcon’s 
meticulous planning broke down. There were not enough 
uniforms to give to all the troops who had lined the road 
to the Palace. and also to the Life Guards within. It was 
therefore arranged that, as soon as the Ambassador 
entered the first court, five hundred of the troops without 
would give their uniforms to those within. Most 
unfortunately the Envoy entered before the change-over 
was complete and several half-dressed soldiers were 
observed rushing to their places. 


In the fourth courtyard two hundred Red Arms and 
five hundred Persians of the King’s own Guard sat 
cross-legged on the ground, for none might stand in the 
inner courts of the Palace. The fifth court was covered 
with finely woven mats on which lay prostrate all the 
mandarins, their ceremonial betel-nut sets' before them 


The chewing or betel throughout all of Asia was of extreme 
significance, as Paston points out on page 38. The social position of 
every man could be told by the betel-set he owned. When he died the 
lime-pot was often intered with him. 


and pointed hats upon their heads. 


At last they had come to the threshold of the Hall of 
Audience which was reached up a flight of stairs guarded 
on the left by two royal elephants and on the right by six 
Arab horses all ready for immediate use by the King, 
their harnesses studded with rubies, sapphires and 
diamonds. 


The gentlemen of the retinue removed their shoes 
and sat down on Persian carpets, twenty paces from the 
Throne. On both sides, in five rows of five, lay the 
mandarins, ministers and princes, prostrate in their 
ceremonial robes and hats. In the centre had been placed 
the Ambassador’s chair. 


The Throne 1s, in fact, hidden in a separate room 
from which a high window looks into the Hall. Below the 
window are three low steps. Before and beside the steps, 
seven and nine tiered umbrellas of gold reach up to the 
ceiling. 


A fanfare of trumpets and drums rang out and the 
curtains before the window were drawn back revealing 
the King on His Throne. The mandarins rose up on their 
knees and, fingertips touching over their heads, they 
bowed their foreheads thrice to the ground. Sitting on His 
Throne, only the top half of the King’s body was 
revealed above the sill. He wore a tall, pointed tiara all 
shining with precious stones, encompassed about with 
three rings of gold; on His every finger flashed dazzling 
diamonds and glowing rubies. His vest was red on a 
ground of gold and over all He wore a golden cloak, 
buttoned with diamonds. He had a brisk air full of life 
and confidence and He constantly smiled. He had a 
presence of Gracefulness and Majesty. 


The Ambassador entered, paused, took four paces 
and bowed low. In the middle of the Hall he bowed again 
and again when he reached the chair. Each time His 
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Majesty acknowledged by inclining His body and smiling. 
Then His Excellency began his compliments and after 
having uttered the first few words, he pushed back his 
sword, sat down and put on his hat. 


**SIR 


The King my Master, at present so famous in the 
World by His great Victories, and the Peace he hath so 
often given His Enemies at the Head of His Armies, hath 
commanded me to wait upon Your Majesty, and to 
assure You of the particular Esteem He has conceived 
for Your Person; He knows, Sir, Your August qualities, 
the Wisdom of Your Government, the Magnificence of 
Your Court, the Greatness of Your Dominions, and what 
particularly You were willing that He should know by 
Your Ambassadors, the Esteem You have for Him, 
confirmed by that constant Protection which You give 
His Subjects, especially the Bishops who are by me, and 
who are the Ministers of the true God. Nothing will more 
confirm Him in that Esteem, nor unite You more closely 
together, than to live in the Sentiments of the same- 
Belief. 

“And it is that particularly, Sir, which the King my 
Master, a Prince so Wise and Sharp sighted, that He hath 
always given good Counsel to the Kings that are his 
Allies, hath commanded me to represent to You on His 
Part. He adjures You by the Interest, which as being one 
of Your most sincere Friends, he takes in Your real 
Glory, to consider that Sovereign Majesty where-with 
You are invested upon Earth, cannot be derived from 
any but the true God, that’s to say, from an Omnipotent, 
Eternal, and Infinite God, such as _ Christians 
acknowledge him to be, who alone makes Kings to Reign 
and Rules the Fortune of all People. 


“To Submit Your Grandeur to this God who governs 
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Heaven and Earth, is much more Rational, Sir, than to 
refer them to the other Deities that are worshipped in the 
East, whose Impotence, Your Majesty, who hath so 
much Light and Penetration, cannot but easily see. 


“But it will be made far more palpable to You, Sir, if 
You'll be pleased for some time, to give a Hearing to the 
Bishops and other Missionaries that are here: It will be 
the welcomest News that I can carry to my Master, Sir, 
that Your Majesty being convinced of the Truth, takes 
pains to be instructed in the Christian Religion. This will 
raise in Him a greater Esteem and Admiration for Your 
Majesty. and make His Subjects more eager to come into 
Your Dominions; and in a Word, Sir, will complete 
Your Glory, seeing by that Means, Your Majesty, having 
sO prosperously Reigned upon Earth, makes sure of an 
Eternal Reign in the Heavens.” 


This harangue was translated into Portugese by the 
Bishop of Juthia, Phaulcon then repeated it in Siamese to 
His Majesty. The Ambassador next took up the tall 
stem-tray in which lay the Letter and walked slowly 
towards the King. Holding the tray by its bowl he 
ascended the three steps below the window and raised his 
arm to shoulder height. He did not intend to lower his 
dignity by holding the tray by its base or raising his arm 
above his head. Phaulcon from his crouched position 
gesticulated in panic, for the Letter was still well below 
the window. Realising immediately what was happening 
His Majesty laughed, stood up and reached down from 
the window to take the Letter which He then, in a gesture 
of extraordinary respect, placed on His head. 


The King made a few polite and formal enquiries 
after the health of King Louis and his family and so, on a 
pleasant note, ended an Audience which, but for the 
King’s presence of mind and understanding, could have 
ended in disaster because of the false pride of the 
Ambassador. 
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This is the letter from the King of France. 


Most High, most Excellent, and most Magnanimous 
Prince, Our most Dear and Good Friend, God augment 
Your Glory with a happy end. I have learnt to My 
Trouble, the loss of the Ambassador which You sent to 
Us in the Year 1681 and We have been informed by the 
Fathers Missionaries who are returned from Siam, and by 
the Letters which Our Ministers have received from him 
to whom You entrust the principal care of Your affairs, 
how earnestly You desire Our Royal Friendship. To 
correspond therewith, We have chosen the Chevalier de 
la Loubére for Our Ambassador to You, who will inform 
You more particularly of Our Intentions, as to every 
thing that may contribute to the settling of a solid and 
lasting Friendship between us. In the meantime we 
should be extremely glad to find occasions of expressing 
to You the Gratitude where-with we have learnt that 
You continue your Protection to the Bishops and other 
Apostolic Emissaries, who labour to instruct your 
Subjects in the Christian Religion; and the particular 
esteem we have for you, makes us ardently desire, that 
you would your self condescend to hear them, and learn 
of them the true Maxims and Sacred Mysterys of so holy 
a Law, wherein one has the Knowledge of the True God, 
who alone can, after a long and Glorious Reign over 
Your Subjects here, make you eternally Happy 
hereafter. 


We have entrusted Our Ambassador with some 
Presents of some of the most curious things of our 
Kingdom, which he will present to You as a mark of Our 
esteem, and he will also tell You what it is We may 
desire for the benefit of the Trade of our Subjects. 
Whereupon We pray God that He would augment Your 
Greatness with a most happy end. 
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Given at our Castle of Versailles the One and 
twentieth day of January 1687. 


Your most dear and good friend, 
LOUIS 
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Chapter II 
Princess Tammatari 


Phaulcon excelled in arranging grand occasions. All 
day he had been at his best, giving orders, losing patience 
with the slowness of his servants and then doing the job 
himself, checking and rechecking the minutest details. 
He commanded the slaves to put the oil lamps in exactly 
the right place so that they would give the best effect to 
the dancers and then, to their amused exasperation, he 
moved them all again. He fussed with the cushions and 
the mats, interfered in the kitchen and rowed across to 
ensure that the fireworks were correctly placed. When 
for the third time he made the whole household rehearse 
the arrival of the French Ambassador, whom I had to 
impersonate, even his patient wife, Marie, gently 
admonished him. 


Phaulcon is one of those infuriating people who is 
always right which makes other people nearly always 
wrong. He will open a ledger and immediately spot the 
one small mistake among a thousand perfect entries or he 
will insist on going back to check that the boat has been 
securely tied, to find that, indeed, it has not. Yet his 
charisma is such that few take offence. 
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Tonight he was celebrating in style for it was Loy 
Kratong,' the full moon festival in November at the 
end of the rainy season. In addition to many local 
dignitaries, both Siamese and foreign, the recently 
arrived Ambassador and his retinue had been invited. 
Chairs had been specially made for them, based on 
drawings ordered from Paris, and these were ranged 
along the front of the raft under an awning of royal red. 


Loy Kratong has always been my favourite festival. 
The rains have stopped and the air is tinged with the 
cooling breath of winter. Little sounds carry from afar 
over the flooded land and the stars come down to mingle 
with the fire-flies and the thousands of dancing oil-lamps 
floating in their kratong like a Milky Way down the great 
river, the Menam Chao Phrya. 


This is New Year’s Eve, the day when the whole 
country celebrates the bounty of the waters which now 
cover the fertile fields. Families dress up in_ their 
brightest clothes and join together in groups of song and 
laughter to launch onto the river little boats made from 
banana leaves or painted paper. The kratong vary in size, 
some are plain, others are beautifully decorated with 
flowers or fashioned into the shape of a bird, animal or 


' On the night of the full moon in the twelfth month (November) 
all Thai people celebrate and give thanks to Mae Khong Kha, the 
Goddess of Water, for her life-giving bounty. Also they ask her 
forgiveness for having used and polluted her waters during the past 
year. Kratong were originally little banana leaf boats — nowadays many 
kratong are made of coloured paper in lotus and other shapes. Into the 
kratong are put a lighted candle, an incense stick and a small 
coin — formerly betel nut was also included. As each member of the 
family lights his candle and launches his kratong he prays that, as it 
floats away, so too will the water wash away his sins. 

This is a time for rejoicing and feasting as the rains have stopped 
and all is fresh and clean. Tradition has it that Nang Noppamas, wife of 
King Ramkamhaeng the Great of Sukothai (1279-1298) was the first to 
make a kratong — whatever its origin this is the most beautiful of all 
Thai ceremonies. 
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house, and all contain a light. Everyone—man, woman 
and child, mandarin and slave alike—will, this night, sail 
their own kratong with prayers of gratitude for the waters 
and for the blessings of seedtime and harvest that they 
bestow, and with prayers, too, that all the problems and 
worries of the past year will float away with the kratong. 


Formerly, the King, at this time, sallied forth in 
grand procession to cut the waters and command them to 
abate, which they always do at about this time of year. 
But the present King had the unfortunate experience of 
seeing the river rise again the day after he had ordered it 
not to. The Brahmin' who had chosen the propitious 
day was cast into the river with a heavy stone around his 
neck and the ceremony has not been held since. I seem 
to remember from my school days that King Cnut faced a 
similar problem. 


The party had been a great success. The newly 
arrived wine, beer and mumm?” were much appreciated 
by the foreigners and two English merchants had to be 
carried to their balons waiting in the river. Food had 
been prepared in the European way but there were also 
piles of fruit—artfully carved pineapple and water melon, 
lamut and chompoo, mangoes, oranges and bananas. 


To entertain the visitors a team of tumblers planted a 
bamboo in the ground on the river bank, to its top they 
fixed a second and then a third piece and finally a hoop. 
The tumblers climbed one at a time up this tall, swaying 
mast and stood precariously on their heads or danced in 
the Siamese fashion balanced on one leg. Finally, holding 


' Althoughi Thailand is a Buddhist country many ceremonies, 
particularly court ceremonies are carried out by Brahmin priests, Many 
of the large spirit houses or phra pum today contain statues of Hindu 
gods such as Vishnu. 


* Mumm or Mum was a peculiar kind of beer made of wheat malt 
to which some brewers added oat and bean meal. 
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two umbrellas, they jumped from that great height into 
the river judging precisely when the pole swayed its 
furthest from the land. 


The Chinese make fireworks with great cunning and 
there was a spectacular display of rockets which soared 
high and burst with a shower of coloured balls, 
shimmering Catherine-wheels, fountains of red, blue and 
white sparks and, as a finale, a flaming replica of a 
fleur-de-lis. Phaulcon directed the Ambassador in 
lighting a rocket which then sped across the river on a 
string to ignite the Bourbon arms. Thus does the King set 
ablaze the funeral pyre of favoured mandarins without 
having to leave his palace. 


The rhythmic cadence of drums, lute and trumpet 
announced the dancers. They came from the darkened 
house behind the raft, lit faintly by the candles they held 
in their hands, so that, at first, we could see only long 
glittering fingernails made of copper. As they advanced 
into the light of Phaulcon’s oil lamps they seemed to 
glide rather than walk, on flat feet which were hidden 
within their black, gold-fringed pasin.' These dancing 
girls from Laos were delicate and fair skinned, their 
sinuously waving arms so supple that they appeared to 
have no bones. They are trained for this since birth and 
each gesture has grace and meaning. To me the total 
effect was bewitching and magical as finally the girls 
moved forward in pairs to launch their kratong, followed 
by all the guests except the missionaries who refused to 
risk corruption from such pagan goings-on. 


Phaulcon had played the genial host to perfection, 
relaxed and informal in his flowing green robe which, he 
said, was the only sensible garment for Siam since it was 
both cool and kept out the mosquitoes. He moved from 


' Pasin or as it is called in Malay sarong is a garment that wraps 
round and covers the lower half of the body. 
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group to group, now sitting on the floor with a mandarin 
and now explaining the meaning of a dance to his foreign 
visitors. At last the important guests had all departed in 
their balons, rowed majestically away into the night. 


I sat alone in the dark on the edge of the great raft 
which rose and fell wih the river, in constant subtle 
motion as the current pulled at its ropes. Content and 
peaceful, I sat entranced by the silently drifting lights 
thinking loosely, for the wine was strong, of Phaulcon 
and what he had achieved in this alien country and yet 
how vulnerable his position was in truth. Thinking, too, 
without regret, of the rash involvement with Lady 
Arabella that had caused my precipitate departure for 
India. Without regret because, but for her, I would not 
now be sitting under the stars with my feet in the cool 
river. 


“This is the most wonderful night of the year; in my 
country we call it the Festival of Lights and Water.” 


Tammatari had been given as a wedding present to 
my Lady Phaulcon by the King a month ago. A friend 
and companion he hoped, but also a slave of war. I had 
spoken to her briefly on several occasions during the 
course of my duty and I had become increasingly aware 
of her every time I came to the house. I thought of her 
often and had the impression that she took pleasure in 
talking to me, and perhaps even arranged our accidental 
meetings. But I had determined to dismiss such 
nonsense, for what could a slave of Phaulcon be to me? 


‘We have no river,” she continued, ‘‘but a great lake 
called Kwan Phayao and there we sail our kratong in front 
of my father’s palace. Often there is no breeze and they 
will not float away with our sorrows, or maybe we had 
none in those days, then children jump into the water 


and push them gently on their journey towards the 
mountains of the west.” 
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She knelt beside me, her head lower than mine,! her 
long black hair hiding her face and her breasts. Surprised 
that she should speak to me in this way, but excited that 
she had, I knelt too so that she no longer had to bend her 
head and her hair fell back. 


“T have never heard of Kwan Phayao, Tammatari. Is 
it in Siam?” I asked. Although I knew she was a 
prisoner, captured in the recent war against Chaing Mai, 
I had no other knowledge of her country or family and I 
certainly did not know that her father had a palace. 


“Oh no! It is far, far away beyond the mountains of 
the north, jao.” 


I could almost hear her unspoken thoughts as they 
travelled to her home on the lake. 

“Why do you say ‘jao’, instead of ‘ka’? I queried, 
for ‘ka’ is the polite word used at the end of a sentence 
by all Siamese girls. 


“We in the old kingdom of Lan Na speak a different 
tongue. It is the ancient language of all Thai people and 
the Siamese that is spoken here but a corrupt version. 
My father was Prince of Phayao until King Narai killed 
him, destroyed our country and brought me and many of 
my people as slaves to Ayuthya. Did they not tell you 
that I was a tamed Princess from the wild lands of the 
north?” 


She turned to me and my heart leaped at the beauty 
and pride of her in the moonlight. 


We bachelors of the foreign Camps. although we 
visit and sometimes live with local girls either Siamese or 


| As the King is the Lord of Life of all his people, so is the head 

the most important part of the body and the feet the lowest. When in 

the presence of, or when talking to, a senior or older person your head 

should be below his. Feet should never point at people nor, and even 
more importantly, at a statue of the Lord Buddha. 
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more often the willing refugees from Pegu, look down 
on, and have but one use for them. Even the 
missionaries, I am certain, despise the natives they try to 
convert, but, of course, they would never admit it, even 
to themselves. One of the most off-putting Siamese 
customs is the chewing of betel-nut. This has become a 
ritualised habit. Everyone indulges in it from the King 
downwards and each person has his own set of 
implements and containers made from different material 
according to his rank. They say it is good for teeth and 
gums and that it helps digestion; certainly it is true that 
few Siamese ever have bad breath. The immediate effect, 
however, is to redden the mouth and lips and discolour the 
teeth. It has therefore become the fashion for girls to 
make their teeth completely and evenly black to cover up 
the betel stains. It is not easy to grow accustomed to this. 


Tammatari’s teeth were white and perfect. 


“No, they did not tell me, but now I can see for 
myself.” 


Her eyes gazed into mine. A plea for help or was it 
something more? 


“T used often, of a night, to swim with my ladies in 
the cool water of the Kwan. Do you swim, Sydney?” 


Without answering, without thinking, I raised her to 
her feet and holding hands we dropped together into the 
dark water. The air, caught under her pasin, blew up in 
great bulges around her waist and we laughed as she 
loosened it to let out great vulgar bubbles. We laughed as 
I kicked off my heavy trousers and watched them float 
away into the night. 


We raced each other to the middle, where the stream 
ran fast. We trod water holding hands or reaching out to 


the little boats and we drifted with the flow and the 
lights. 
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It was some time before I noticed just how far 
downstream we had been carried. We came to our senses 
with a shock and realised that it would be beyond our 
strength to fight against the current, back to the house of 
Phaulcon. 


An impulsive escapade had become of a sudden, 
dangerous. A junior assistant and a slave Princess did not 
behave in this way with impunity. I tugged her arm and 
we fought towards the bank where we clutched gasping 
to the post of a darkened house. 


‘Pet-tat-pet, pet-tat-pet.. We heard the rhythmic, 
grunted chant of rowers and a twenty-four oar balon 
passed rapidly upstream perilously close to the shore to 
avoid the main force of the current. In it, alone, sat 
Sorasak.' I shuddered in fear, hidden behind the post. 
Two minutes earlier and we would have been fully 
exposed in the path of the balon. I wondered, too, what 
evil Sorasak was plotting in the dark middle of the night. 


When I looked around I saw that we were opposite 
the Portugese Camp* and therefore not far from the 
little canal or klong where I lived. I explained this to 
Tammatari and she agreed that we had no choice but to 
go there and plan how to smuggle her home again. I 
supported her as she swam and half carried her up the 
steps. We lay shaking from exhaustion and fear. Without 
thought we clasped each other, silent and unmoving, 
feeling still the motion of the surging waters and seeing 
still the grim shape of Sorasak. 


' Luang Sorasak was the ruthless and ambitious son of Phra 
Petchara whom he succeeded as King. 


2 All the foreign communities had their own quarters outside 
the city walls. 
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I stroked her hair from her face and kissed her softly 
in the Siamese wayl on her cheek. I felt a stirring as 
she pulled me to her. But now was not the time, though 
we both knew that soon it must come. 


I called gently to Sawai, the old lady who had looked 
after me from the day I arrived and whom I knew I could 
trust. She wrapped Tammatari in a blanket and then we 
emptied my lacquer chest. Red with intricate black 
designs, it had originally been a wat or temple library box 
to hold sacred books carefully scribed on bai lan or palm 
leaves.2 Now it held clothes and a few trinkets I had 
collected on my travels. 


When Tammatari lay safely inside, I closed the lid, 
called my four oarsmen and told them that the box had 
to be taken secretly to Phaulcon. We lowered it carefully 
into the balon and silently they rowed up the river. The 
guards did not query me as I instructed them to carry the 
box into Phaulcon’s outer workroom. When all had left 
I unfastened the lid. 


She sat up, pushed back her hair and raised her left 
eyebrow with a conspiratorial smile, then she stood up 
and, without stepping from the chest, stared long and 
seriously into my eyes, appraising me to my very soul. As 
if content she took my hand, stepped out and reaching up 
touched my forehead with a finger. Then she was gone. 


' Thai people do not kiss in western way. They sniff their partner's 
cheek. 


2 The tree is the Talipot Palm (Corypha Umbraculifera). It is 
the most spectacular of all monocarpic species as the inflorescence it 
produces is the biggest of any plant in the world. It flowers but once, 
after some seventy years, and then dies. 
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Chapter III 
The Prince and My Lady Supatra 


It was when she sat up in my chest and smiled that I 
knew I not only loved her but also wanted to marry her. 
But is it possible in this society where every act and 
gesture are regulated and monitored? Our union would 
upset the order of things, that delicate and fragile 
balance between people, and would therefore give deep 
offence to many. There was, too, I had found out, a law 
issued in 1657 which forbade marriage with foreigners. 
This is what it says. 


If any subjects of the Realm, Siamese or Mon,! 
male or female, fearless of the Royal displeasure and 
Laws, and seeing the wealth and prosperity of merchants 
from foreign lands, shall give their daughters or 
granddaughters to be the wives of foreigners, English or 
Dutch, Japanese or Malays, followers of other religions, 
and allow them to become converted to foreign religions, 
those persons are held to be thorns in the side of the 
State and enemies of the Realm. They may be punished 
by confiscation of their property, imprisonment for life, 
degradation, being made to cut grass for the Royal 
elephants, or fines of various grades. This is for an 
example to others. Why is this? Because the (foreign) 


' The Mon are a people related to the Khmer or Cambodians. 
They had powerful kingdoms, up until the sixteenth century, in Burma 
and in earlier days also in Thailand. Although they are now completely 
assimilated with the Thais there are several hundred thousand Mons in 
the country who are still aware of their special identity, religion and 
language and there are many more still in Burma. 
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father will sow seed and beget future progeny, and the 
father and son will report the affairs of the Realm in 
foreign lands, and when they become known, foreigners 
will assail the Realm on every side, and the Buddhist 
religion will decline and fall into disrepute.’ 


I clung to the hope that, as Tammatari was neither 
Siamese nor Mon, but Lao, the law would not apply, but 
I was not very confident and I knew that Sorasak, for 
one, would do all he could to thwart me, for he had 
hated me ever since the day I had foiled his attempt to 
seduce the beautiful fourteen year old daughter of the 
Governor of Singburi and brought down on him a public 
rebuke from the King. Tammatari, I felt, he also disliked 
but I could not imagine why. 


Just at this time the Supatra' scandal came to its 
horrifying conclusion and I trembled for Tammatari and 
myself. 


Tammatari always knew the latest rumours and 
gossip from the Inner Palace before anyone else as 
several of her friends from the north were there confined 
as slaves and one was a concubine of the King. For days 
she had been regaling me with stories about Lady 
Supatra. For long her indiscretions had been the talk of 
the town, but finally matters had come to a head and the 
consequences will affect the future of the monarchy 
itself. 


For many months Supatra had been the King’s 
favourite and he was infatuated with her to such an 
extent that he granted her every whim and accorded her 
liberties unheard of in the Inner Palace. It was mainly 
through her influence that her brother, Petracha, had 
been raised to his present position of power. She even 


' Although the details of this affair are well documented in other 
sources, nowhere else, to my knowledge, is her name mentioned. 
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secured permission to leave the Palace, alone with her 
slaves, on the pretext of visiting Dr. Daniel, a Dutch 
surgeon, for treatment of a wound in her leg. This 
wound, which she herself had made, the good doctor 
kept open. He told the King that continuing treatment 
was necessary as it was in danger of festering, which 
indeed it was every time he reopened it. 


The surgeon, having finished his work, discreetly 
went on his rounds leaving My Lady alone in his house to 
receive her visitors. Her tastes were varied and her 
demands insatiable and several surprising names have 
been mentioned of men, Christian, Moor and Siamese 
who regularly visited the surgeon during his absence. So 
widely known were her indiscretions that ribald songs 
about her were openly sung in the streets and ‘Supatra’ 
became synomymous with ‘sopenee’ or whore. 


Some hints must finally have reached the King, for 
her visits outside the Palace stopped, but in no other way 
was she punished or restricted. Her wound, Tammatari’s 
informant told her, healed remarkably quickly. 


In her frustration she made life in the Inner Palace 
intolerable. She took malicious pleasure in ordering, or 
even herself inflicting, punishment. She demanded 
attentions from her slaves and some of the junior 
concubines that, even in that hot-house of pent-up 
emotions, many found inexcusable. As the King’s 
favourite none dared to thwart her. Even the eunuchs 
and women guards avoided her. All longed for her 
downfall. 


Now, the only entire male, apart from the King 
Himself, allowed to enter this inner sanctuary was the 
young Prince, Chao Fa Noi, who was a younger brother 
of the King, although he had been brought up as his son. 
In his early twenties he was handsome and tall with that 
fair complexion so much admired by the Siamese. He 
was friendly and easy to approach with a charm of 
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manner that endeared him to commoners and mandarins 
alike. 


His elder brother, the Senior Prince, was in disgrace, 
and Chao Fa Noi was being groomed to succeed to the 
throne, for there is no law of primogeniture. To 
strengthen his claim even more he was engaged to the 
King’s daughter, Princess Yotatep. To make the story 
even better she was madly in love with him. Plans for a 
great wedding were far advanced. 


Supatra by all accounts was a very beautiful woman 
and had, in addition, wit and skill in abundance. She now 
marshalled all her assets and set out to seduce the Prince 
who was, apart from the King, the only active male now 
available to her. The Prince was known to be easily 
susceptible to female charms and in fact his name had 
been coupled to that of Dr. Daniel in one popular song. 
He fell an easy and willing victim, never pausing to think 
of the almost inevitable exposure. For some weeks they 
kept their trysts a secret from the King, if from nobody 
else. Finally a heedless piece of folly by Supatra gave 
them away. 


One day, passing through a lobby adjoining the 
Royal Apartments, she saw the Prince’s tunic and vest 
which he had left there, since all wishing to see the King 
had to strip to the waist. Recognising them as her lover’s, 
she had her slaves take them to her room, never 
doubting that the Prince would guess where they had 
gone and that he would come straight to her to claim his 
clothes and his reward. 


When he emerged from his audience with the King 
and found his clothes gone the Prince loudly and angrily 
berated the unfortunate eunuch who was on duty for his 
negligence. He, poor creature, had not noticed Supatra’s 
action. The King hearing the noise, was furious to learn 
that a theft should have occurred at his very door and 
ordered an immediate search. 
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Since the outer court was locked and_ heavily 
guarded, the thief could only have gone into the 
Women’s Apartments. Supatra, quite unsuspecting, sat 
waiting on her bed, the clothes spread provocatively 
beside her. Realising that her game was up, her slaves 
told all and the two lovers were led away in chains. 


The King, wounded to the quick by the treachery of 
the two people he loved and trusted most, ordered their 
execution in the traditional manner ordained for such an 
offence. 


The Princess, however, besought her father for the 
life of the Young Prince and he, remembering a promise 
he had made at the deathbed of her mother, agreed to 
spare his life. Instead he was to be cudgelled and never 
more was he to see Princess Yotatep or enter the Palace. 


Chao Fa Noi was given into the charge of Petracha 
and Sorasak with orders that they should personally carry 
out the sentence with a sandalwood cudgel meet for a 
Prince of the Royal Blood. No order could have given 
them greater pleasure. Sorasak because he delighted in 
inflicting pain; Petracha because by killing or maiming 
the probable heir to the Crown, he brought it one step 
nearer to his own head. 


The Prince was taken, next morning at break of day, 
to the execution ground without the city walls. The 
oarsmen wore black and black draping covered the seat 
to which the Prince was chained. A heavy escort of Red 
Arm Guards surrounded him. The blades fell slowly and 
rhythmically to the steady beat of a drum. The Prince 
wearing a white robe was tied to the stake. Sorasak 
stepped forward and again the drums started to sound, 
now faster. He took a cudgel from the Nai of the Red 
Arms. For endless time it rose and fell in time with the 
beat of the drum. Sorasak breathed loud with 
excitement. The Prince made never a sound. At last he 
slumped forward, unconscious. Even then it was only 
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when Petracha stepped forward and held his arm that 
Sorasak stopped, and with him the drums. 


At the same time, watched by the King, the Lady 
Supatra was led to her fate. Spared the abuse of a horse, 
usual in such cases, she was stripped and pushed into a 
cage which contained two hungry tigers. 


The Young Prince never spoke again until the day he 
died, and his body was permanently bloated and 
distorted. Yet many say that the Princess continued to 
love him, as his poems are loved to this day. 
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Chapter IV 
The Makassar Revolt 


Night fell swiftly like a black velvet curtain rung 
down before the river stage and the variegated life on it 
that we were watching. I had come to say goodbye to 
Tammatari for on the morrow we were to attack the 
Makassars and, although I felt no premonition of death, 
I would surely be in the forefront of any fighting. 


We sat side by side on Phaulcon’s verandah, only our 
little fingers touching, entwined, but life flowed between 
us, the very essence of our hearts. 


“Do you feel as I feel,’ she whispered, “that my 
spirit is passing into you and yours into me? How can this 
be Sydney, jao?” 


“They call it love,” I answered. ‘‘Yes, Tari, I feel it 
too in the very core of my being. I cannot explain it, but 
perhaps it is like elektrons which jump from one thing 
and enter into another. I once went to a lecture at 
Gresham College given by a man called Isaac Newton. 
He had, I remember, a glass globe which he rubbed with 
leather pads to make elektrons spark from one place to 
another, rather as lightning flashes from cloud to cloud. 
Perhaps that is similar to what we feel.” 


We sat in silence for a long while then I rose to 
leave, drew Tammatari to her feet and held her close. 
She stepped back and hung a small clay amulet,' 


' Phra pim or amulets were and are a very important part of Thai 
culture. Different amulets provide protection from different kinds of 
danger. Today almost every Buddhist in Thailand will wear one or 
more round his neck. 
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suspended on a fine chain of gold, around my neck. 


“This will protect you from all the malice of your 
enemies. It was wrought many years ago in the ancient 
kingdom of Haripunchai and contains a part of the power 
that was in Princess Chamadevi. Wear it always, toon 
hua, for my sake. May the memory of the Lord Buddha 
walk beside you and protect you in your moments of 
danger, for I love you, jao.”’ 


She placed her hand gently on my forehead in a 
strange gesture of blessing and of love, then turned and 
walked away. 


Preparations continued throughout the night. There 
was little need for secrecy, for declarations had been 
made by both sides and the total destruction of one party 
or the other was inevitable. Had not Prince Dai said? 
“Tell the King that I am like a great Tree well rooted, 
and shall be able to endure any ordinary shock; but if the 
storm comes so violently on that I cannot longer stand it, 
He may be assured my fall will not be without ruin of 
much underwood; and since I cannot be suffered to 
speak to the King with my arms, if He has any further 
business with me. He knows where to find me at my own 
house.” 


We were now on our way to his house. Phaulcon was 
in complete command. Seven thousand soldiers had been 
armed with swords, knives or lances and a few with 
muskets. By now they would be encircling the Makassar 
Camp in a solid wall of two hundred ships of war, for the 
camp lay within a bend of the river south of the city and 
was bordered on both sides by recently cut klong so that 
it was surrounded by water. 


Phaulcon’s own guard, a band of Red Arms and 
carefully selected members of the King’s Bodyguard, for 
all of the Islam faith were now suspect, were assembled 
at the end of what the French called La Rue du Palais, 
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where it runs down to the river opposite the camp of the 
rebels. Here, too, was gathered a motley selection of 
Europeans who had volunteered to serve under 
Phaulcon. There was an irresponsible, festive air amongst 
them, like a group of school-boys before a fox hunt. 
Grisled old sea-captains such as Coates who had the day 
before been promoted Admiral for his services to the 
Siamese flag in the Indian Ocean, which I, and I think 
Phaulcon, knew full well were in fact acts of piracy 
against the East India Company, and Captain Udall who 
had recently arrived in the Herbert, the proud bearer of a 
letter to Phaulcon from James IJ. Both were determined 
to prove themselves and they swaggered up and down 
like pirate kings. Both were destined to die this day. 
Youngsters like Alvey and Monsieur de Rohan practised 
their sword play and polished their pistols. 


Phaulcon and the Siamese knew that this was to be 
no game. They had seen the Makassars in action two 
months before and their fearsome reputation was 
deserved. Now to their natural, fanatical bravery and the 
jihad call that had gone out against the infidel, was added 
the spur of vengeance for comrades who had been 
executed after the previous rising. No people in Asia 
were more feared than these Malays from the island of 
Celebes with their weaving kris, wrought with sorcery 
and tipped with poison. They fought with kris and lance 
alone, disdaining the distant death of a bullet. Opium too 
would sharpen their bravery when they attacked amuck. 


“These people,’ said Phaulcon, giving his final 
instructions as the false dawn began to stain the sky, 
“only value their lives by the mischief they can do at 
their deaths and regard no more to run up to the very 
mouth of a blunderbuss than an Englishman would do to 
hold his hand against a boy’s pop-gun.”’ 


He told us that he planned first to destroy their camp 
with cannon and fire, for all the houses were simple 
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structures of wood and atap, built in the Siamese way on 
stilts either on the land or in the water, unlike the houses 
of other Malay people. Only when all cover had been 
destroyed and there was no place left for them to lurk in 
ambush, would he send men across the river. Meanwhile 
the musketeers in the boats and here with him on the 
bank of the Chao Phrya, were to fire at anything that 
moved, for not one rebel was to survive this day. 


The Makassars, under Prince Dai, had sought shelter 
in Ayuthya when, five years before, they had been driven 
from their land by the Dutch who were building up their 
Empire of spices and cloves in the southern islands of the 
Indies. King Narai had welcomed them in spite of their 
terrible name, for he felt that they would be grateful and 
loyal. They would also be a welcome addition to his army 
and so it proved in the Chiang Mai campaigns. 


Phaulcon’s rapid rise to power had not been 
accomplished without his making many enemies and 
perhaps the most implacable were those old established 
Iranian and Moorish families who had suffered most at 
his hands. In the early years of the reign many of the top 
positions in the country had been held by them. They 
controlled the finances of the realm and all foreign trade 
which had enabled them to make fortunes at the King’s 
expense. 


Phaulcon first came to the personal attention of the 
King when he was asked to examine the accounts of an 
Iranian who had just returned from that country, where 
he had been sent as an Envoy by King Narai. He 
presented a large bill for his expenses. Phaulcon not only 
proved the claim to be false but showed that the Envoy 
had, in fact, gained great wealth by selling the King’s 
merchandise at a much higher value than he had 
declared. 


Phaulcon was able to expose such practices again and 
again until many Moorish families were in disgrace and 
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Phaulcon and his friends held jobs that had previously 
been theirs. All affairs in Ayuthaya were in the hands of 
Phaulcon himself; Mergui was controlled by Samuel 
White and Burnaby; now the French troops had arrived 
to strengthen even further his position. 


I had spent much time in the past weeks trying to 
unravel the extent of the plot. While the involvement of 
these families was clear, I was convinced that direction 
came from a much higher and more dangerous source. 
There were rumours concerning the Princes and even the 
Princess, but these, I felt, were false. Then Tammatari 
brought me whispers from a friend of hers, a slave in the 
house of Sorasak, I remembered again that night in the 
river. Had he even then been on his way to a meeting 
with Prince Dai? I had no evidence that Phaulcon could 
show to the King but it was surely no coincidence that 
Petracha and Sorasak had left two days ago for Louvo. 


The cannon, manned by men of Portugese descent, 
opened fire as soon as the sun rose. The shooting was 
erratic and many balls plopped harmlessly into the river, 
but they improved and soon a few fires started and began 
to spread. 


One group of Europeans refused to wait as Phaulcon 
had ordered. Led by Coates, determined to prove he 
deserved to be an Admiral, they were rowed across to a 
point of dry land that seemed to be undefended. No 
sooner had they all stepped ashore than the Makassars 
rushed at them from the nearest houses, quite ignoring 
the muskets and pistols that were hastily fired at them. 
Alvey fell dead under their blows. The rest, now unable 
to reload and seeing that they were no match in 
hand-to-hand fighting for their fanatical enemy, leaped 
into the water for safety. All regained the balon except 
for the poor Admiral who, weighed down by the weight 
of his antiquated armour, sank below the surface. 
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Until noon the bombardment continued, by which 
time all cover had been destroyed in the camp and many 
killed. The Makassar braves, now numbering about one 
hundred, made a desperate sortie against the wall of 
boats, broke through and gained safety on a knoll of high 
ground near the bank of the river, half a mile up-stream 
and out of reach of the cannon. They left behind pitiful 
huddles of women and children, the wounded and the 
old. The Red Arms were sent into the devastated camp 
and with sword and dagger their work of death was soon 
done. 


Attention was now directed to the Makassars on the 
knoll. Some of the soldiers were ordered to leave their 
boats and once again a wide circle was drawn around to 
prevent their escape. The cannon and musketeers were 
moved: Phaulcon still forbade a direct attack. But as in 
the morning, one group of hot-heads influenced by 
Captain Udall would wait no longer and landed near the 
knoll. We watched them as a group of Siamese soldiers in 
the red uniforms of the Royal Guard approached, pulling a 
balon of war up the river. When they were within spitting 
distance, this band of disguised Makassars drew their kris 
and rushed the Europeans, who had no time to fire their 
pistols and who stood no chance of defending themselves 
for long. Udall and two others were cut down 
immediately. The remainder, with their backs to the 
water, fought for their lives. 


Phaulcon sensed that this was the decisive moment 
of the battle. In spite of his resolve not to engage in 
hand-to-hand fighting, he leaped into a balon and, calling 
on us to join him, was rowed rapidly to the rescue. Our 
first fusillade from the water relieved the immediate 
pressure and we landed safely. 


As we fought, I chanced to turn and saw that a group 
of Makassars had circled round the knoll and was already 
close behind us. Their leader was Prince Dai. He wore 
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only a black sarong, held with a belt of gold, and on his 
head was a white turban in which flashed a glistering 
stone. He lunged at me with his lance. I managed to 
parry it and thrust my sword into his breast before he had 
time to reach me with his kris. 


As he fell his followers momentarily stopped in their 
tracks, but our position was hopeless. Without hesitation 
I ran to Phaulcon, struck the sword from his hand and 
hurled him into the river. Knowing he could not swim I 
dived and grabbed his hair and turning on to my back 
pulled him to my chest. I struck out for the balon which, 
realising our danger, had remained in mid-stream. 


The Makassars, having recovered from the shock of 
seeing their leader slain, leaped into the water seeking 
revenge and death. Even if I could reach the boat before 
them with my flailing burden, I knew that we would not 
have time to clamber aboard before they were on us. 
Seizing Phaulcon round the neck I dived and with 
bursting lungs and a rather more than half dead 
Phaulcon, emerged on the far side of the boat. The crew 
fought off the attackers and hauled us to safety. 


It was finished. Those who died were lucky. 


Those who were captured were tied to posts along La 
Rue du Palais. Between every two a tiger was chained in 
such a way that it could reach no higher than the victims’ 
knees. Later the chain was lengthened. To this macabre 
spectacle, a ghoulish touch was added, by the sight of 
Christian missionaries attempting, vainly, to convert 
them in their agony. 


Next day, on his return from audience with the King, 
Phaulcon called me. 


“T have already given you my heartfelt thanks for 
saving my life and for slaying the Prince of the 
Makassars. I am now empowered by His Majesty the 
King to thank you also on His behalf and to inform you 
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that you may ask of Him anything that He may 
reasonably be expected to grant.” 


“I desire nothing but the liberty of Princess 
Tammatari and His gracious permission that | may have 
her hand in marriage.” 


“It shall be as you desire.’ 
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Chapter V 
The Missionaries 


[These comments on missionaries come from a draft 
report prepared for Phaulcon, probably in December 
1687. Paston’s concluding remarks reveal quite a 
remarkable degree of toleration and understanding for an 
Englishman of his age and probably shows the influence 
exerted over him by Tammatari.] 


I chanced to be in Tenassarim shortly after the 
arrival of the Bishop of Juthia, his valet and two other 
French missionaries. The journey from Marsailles had 
taken them seventeen months. They had come by the 
overland route from Alexandretta to Aleppo, then with a 
caravan across to the Euphrates and the Tigris at 
Bagdad. When they reached Basra they were too late for 
the monsoons and so spent several months in Isphahan. 
From the Straits of Ormes they sailed to Surat, then 
travelled for forty-one days across India. Finally they 
took a Moorish vessel to Mergui, the gateway of Siam to 
the West. On the way they had been robbed twice and 
were nearly destroyed on a reef off the islands of the 
Andaman cannibals. 


It took a further two months for their passports and 
customs clearance to be arranged, for they had not been 
expected and approval for their journey had to be 
obtained from the capital. When I met them they were 
staying with a Portugese priest in Tenassarim who 
administered to a small congregation of Catholics of 
Portugese origin. The Bishop was impatient to start the 
great work he had come so far to do, conversion of 
heretics. 
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‘Last week,” he told me, ‘‘I arranged a meeting with 
one of the native talapoins.”’ 


This is the word that missionaries, for what reason I 
know not, call all Buddhist pra or monks. 


“I wished to discuss with him, through an 
interpreter, points of belief, for only by understanding 
the ways of the native idolaters will I be able to bring 
them the blessings of the Lord Jesus. I found this poor 
man to be full of dark ignorance, contradictions and 
absurdities, and every proposition that he put forward 
could only be supported by the fact that it was so written 
in the Books. For his part he listened with great 
satisfaction to everything I said concerning the Majesty 
of the Creator, Universal Lord of all things, of the 
Sanctity of Christianity, of death and the future life and 
the means of reaching it. He made me understand that he 
esteemed Christians and that he believed our religion to 
be good, but he would not condemn his own.” 


I could picture the wise old pra nodding quietly in his 
tolerant way as he listened to the impetuous Bishop who 
_ would hear of no goodness in Buddhism but who 
demanded belief in his own sect of Christianity. I did not 
wish to argue with him. 


For men who had travelled across the world, they 
seemed to be very badly organised and perhaps this is 
why it had taken them so long. On the day they were to 
leave for Ayuthya their boxes and parcels were piled on 
the bamboo jetty and clearly they would never fit into 
the two balons they had hired. There was a long 
bad-tempered delay while a third boat was found. The 
heat was intense and the humidity high, for the monsoon 
season had started and heavy rains were falling on the 
mountains forming the great spine that must be crossed 
to gain the Gulf of Siam and the river to Ayuthya. 
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The Bishop, formally dressed in his hot cassock, 
insisted on staying to guard his possessions, for there was 
a constant hustle of people at the water’s edge, as goods 
were packed and unpacked for the journey down river in 
large ships to Mergui or up the Little Tenassarim river on 
the way to Ayuthya, in small boats. 


Finally at midday I watched them leave, first the 
baggage boat, then the priests and valet and last the 
Bishop in solitary splendour under an atap awning, his 
four oarsmen padding the long, narrow boat in erratic 
fashion. I decided to follow in the cool of the evening. 
Not far upstream isa narrow gorge and boats with 
difficulty force their way between the rocks. Now heavy 
rain had increased the flow to dangerous force for, here 
too, the Bishop had arrived at the wrong time of year. 
The oarsmen lost control and as the boat spun and tossed 


they panicked and leaping ashore abandoned their 
passenger and fled the scene. From their boat the others 


watched helplessly. This is an account of the incident one 
of them gave me later. 


“The waves plucked up the balon and crashed it 
against a large tree caught in the current. God permitted 
that the Bishop should climb onto this tree and happily 
save himself and he found himself astride it like a horse. 
Luckily most of the baggage also got entangled in the 
branches of the tree and so was saved. The Bishop stayed 
a long time suspended on the trunk of this tree lashed on 
all sides by the fierce flow of the waters, but by a new act 
of Grace God willed that our oarsmen were able to turn 
back to his rescue. This accident,” he piously added, 
“gave us all new proof of God’s protection because had 
he not encountered that tree the Bishop would certainly 
have been drowned because he could not swim.” 


They had lost their passports and had to send back 
for new ones. As this would take several days I could not 
wait and so left this bedraggled group trying to supervise — 
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the construction of a small bamboo house, for there was 
no suitable abode for them in the little jungle village of 
Jalinga which lay near the top of the pass. 


Later I heard that this was not the end of their woes. 
It was three weeks before the passports arrived. They 
then hired oxcarts to take them down to Phiphri, from 
where they sailed over the Bar of Siam and up the river 
Chao Phrya past Bangkok to Ayuthya. It took them 
fifteen weeks to reach the capital from Mergui. I had 
accomplished the journey, travelling on my official 
passport in the comfort of fast boats and sedan chairs, in 
twelve days. 


The Bishop wrote about this journey. 


‘““We were forced to walk most of the way since the 
chariots. with which we were provided tormented rather 
than helped the travellers. They were small cramped 
boxes pulled by oxen that often overturned because of 
the uneven roads, often too they shed a wheel or 
otherwise broke down. Their only use was to make a 
corral at night to keep out the wild animals. There were 
many rhinoceros, wild buffaloes and elephants and above 
all the cruel tiger which carried on a fierce war against 
the oxen and which one night snatched away a careless 
guard. In the water were crocodiles and everywhere it 
seemed were leeches and stinging insects from which we 
could not defend ourselves.” 


When they eventually reached the safety of Phiphri 
they erected an altar to the Virgin Mary and said Mass. 


These are the men about whom, My Lord, I write 
this report and one can not but admire and marvel at 
their dedication. 


Having thus entered into his diocese, the Bishop was 
to find an efficient and well established organisation 
awaiting him. The Dominican missionaries and their 
flock lived in an area outside the city, called the Camp of 
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St. Joseph, which had been given to them by the King in 
1666. The main building was built of brick with a wooden 
superstructure and contained a chapel and rooms for 
visiting missionaries, as well as the Bishop’s quarters. In 
1674 the King had ordered the construction of a church 
to rival the Cathedrals of Europe about which he had 
been told. This was not achieved, but thousands of men 
laboured to erect an imposing structure of brick and 
limestone that would grace any French village. 


Perhaps the missionaries’ most successful venture 
was the Charity Hospital which, divided into sections for 
males and females, treated two or three hundred patients 
each day. Although the simples dispensed would not be 
found on every apothecary’s shelves, nevertheless, they 
give great comfort and relief to many poor people. Mgr. 
de Metellopolis once said to me. 


“The oil and holy water work especially well on 
leprosy. Since we do not follow the normal rules of 
treatment, is it not a miracle that all are relieved or 
cured?” 


It was the genuine sympathy of the missionaries for 
the sick and dying, the paupers, beggars and convicts, 
that had won for them a place of affection and trust in 
the hearts of the King and His people. When the King 
first heard of the Charity Hospital He immediately gave 
permission for the Bishops to preach anywhere they liked 
throughout the country and presented them with a chair 
of gold such as is used by the Patriarch of the Buddhist 
Faith. 


When, however, a request was made to build a 
hospital where the dying could stay, this was turned 
down by the former Barcalon because, he said, it was not 
the custom to have such places in Siam. 


In my opinion the missionaries have over-reached 
themselves and gone beyond the limits of propriety in 
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their avid search for souls. It was to help this quest that 
they wished to found a hospital as people on their 
death-bed are more inclined to listen to the words of 
salvation. 


I have before me a journal written by Mgr. Gervais 
who died in the plague of 1682. These are some of the 
entries. 


“In the previous month,” he writes, ‘‘seven or eight 
adults have been baptised, two or three little children, 
and fourteen or fifteen people on the point of death. In 
addition three or four babies in the prison and an adult, 
all near to death and one little child on the point of 
death.” 


He wrote that they spent all their time tracking down 
people on their death-beds. 


“Nous allons a la chasse des petits enfants moribunds 
que nous baptisans a l’insu de leurs parents.” 


There are many cases when they forced their way 
through the closed gates of houses where children lay 
dying and baptised them without the knowledge of their 
parents. 


1682 was a particularly good year for them as there 
was a serious outbreak of plague and so many people 
died that proper cremations could not be arranged and 
hundreds were buried in common graves. From August 
29th to October 30th the following number of dying 
children were baptised by the missionaries. 


Mgr. Grosse 389 
Monestier 248 
Ferreaux 60 
de Capany 120 
Petez 406 
de Lionne 45 
Maigrot 30 
Pin 20 


Such tallies are sent back to the Vatican as an 
indication of the success of the mission. 


Another way in which converts are made also, My 
Lord, smacks of deceit and malpractice. This journal 
notes, 


‘We know by experience that it is easy to persuade 
the inhabitants of the absurdity of their religion and the 
truth of ours, but it is very difficult to convert them. 


“We discussed the best way of advancing religion 
and taking advantage of the King’s good graces. The 
easiest way seemed to be to ask the King for 50 families 
to serve the missionaries as he is accustomed to make such 
gifts to his mandarins. No one doubted that the King 
would agree or that these families, being subjects of the 
missionaries, could be made Christians.” 


I come now, My Lord, to matters of great delicacy 
since they touch both on your own personal Faith and 
also on the very safety of the Realm. 


The recently arrived French Embassy has brought 
with it, not only substantial military forces, but also 
twelve subtle and suave Jesuits who have been given 
explicit instructions by their General from the Pope and 
the King of France to bring about the conversion to the 
Roman Catholic religion of the King and His people. 
Already they have secured access to your ear and to the 
Palace. 


This is a formidable combination. Hundreds of 
troops based in the key fortresses of Bangkok and 
Mergui, with a detachment as a royal bodyguard, are 
enough to overawe the unwar-like Siamese. Twelve 
Jesuits in the guise of courtly astronomers and 
mathematicians will work with brilliant skill to achieve 
the conversion of the King. 


I need but to remind you of the present state of 
affairs in England and the extraordinary measures that 
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Parliament has taken for ‘preventing the increase and 
danger of popery in this kingdom by reason (inter alia) of 
the free accesse which Popish Recusants and Jesuits have 
had to his Majesty’s court.’ In spite of all their measures 
many fear for the future and feel that, if the King does 
not renounce popery, revolution and the end of the 
Stuart Dynasty will result. 


Already, In Ayuthya, there are murmurings of 
resentment, anger and fear amongst the mandarins. Fear 
of the foreign soldiers, resentment that they have been 
given the two greatest fortresses of the country and anger 
that priests should attempt to steal away the Monarch 
from his Faith. I must tell Your Lordship, that this 
present course of action to which you have laid your 
hand, will shortly stir up such a storm of hatred as will 
overwhelm us all and cast down the Dynasty in bloody 
revolt. 


I have shown that twenty years of work by dedicated 
and brave missionaries has produced but the forced 
conversion of slaves and the unwitting baptism of dying 
babies. Their efforts have not pricked the skin of the 
people’s faith. So secure do the Sangha or Buddhist 
hierarchy feel that they have not bothered to hinder or 
proscribe the activities of the missionaries in any way. 
The Sangha has tolerance of the highest order and the 
wisdom to appreciate what is good in other people and 
their beliefs. They do not consider as damned those who 
do not believe as they believe. They see the noble work 
of the missionaries amongst the sick and dying and they 
approve of what they see. 


But they see also the faults. The crafty conversions, 
the intolerance and the arrogance. They see how 
Catholics of Portugal slander those of France, how 
Jesuits despise Dominicans and how all Catholics regard 
the Christians of England and Holland as worse than 


infidels. They do not like or understand such hatred and 
bigotry. 


I would treat briefly of the religion of these people. 
The beliefs of this great philosophy were laid down 543 
years before the birth of Jesus Christ and are accepted by 
countless millions throughout India and Asia. It is part of 
the very fabric of the country and is as much a part of it 
as water. Mixed, indeed, with superstition, and what 
religion is not? It is a way of life, a faith that has brought 
contentment and peace, a good approach to life and an 
acceptance of death, that has made happy the lives of 
millions. Not theirs is the need to make that leap in the 
dark that is required of all Christians, before they can 
accept and believe. Buddhists are pointed gently in the 
direction and, in this life, can go as far as they wish or 
are able, along the way. 


I needs must say to you, My Lord, that the 
conversion of the King can not be brought about and any 
overt attempt will bring ruin on all you have worked for, 
and an uprising of such hatred that not even ten thousand 
French soldiers would be able to put it down. 


The concept of a perfect ruler is clearly laid down in 
the Siamese Constitution of Kingship, the Tammasart. 
The four principles of justice, the ten kingly virtues, the 
four correct lines of conduct and the eight precepts, all 
bind the King to be a worshipper and protector of the 
Buddhist Faith. 


King Narai can no more break this great tradition of 
faith, handed down to him from his forefathers, and 
become a Christian, than could Louis XIV or James II 
become a Buddhist. 
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Chapter VI 
The Chequerboard 


I had become somewhat of a hero since the Makassar 
Revolt and my new position as a mandarin brought me 
even further into the centre of affairs. I now attended 
many more important meetings of state and was given 
special responsibility for looking after the Iranian 
Embassy. It did not seem strange to me to follow the 
Siamese customs and I enjoyed the respect I received as I 
went forth, my golden betel set carried before. 
Tammatari had made a request that its stand should be 
embossed on each side with a kind of bird which was, she 
said, the emblem of her country. ! 


Behind the public facade of royal entertainment and 
correct behaviour I could sense the inexorable build-up 
’ of tension. The board was spread, the pieces in place and 
the adversaries had openly declared themselves. Only the 
frail life of the King, even now slowly ebbing away, held 
back the main force of the great drama that was to be 
enacted. 


The disgrace of the Young Prince, and possibly also 
of the Princess, in the Supatra scandal, had virtually 
eliminated the two most natural heirs to the throne. The 


The sacred goose (hamsa) has been an important motif in 
Burmese art since at least the seventh century. Its origins can be found 
in Hindu mythology and also in Buddhism. In Burma it represented the 
ideal qualities of purity and gentleness and was the national emblem of 


the Mons — as it was, so Tammatari tells, us, also of Phayao (see 
frontispiece). 
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senior Prince had long ago been discarded. Petracha’s 
first move, in which he had fermented the Makassar 
Revolt, had been rapidly and effectively countered by 
Phaulcon and had greatly enhanced the standing of the 
latter in the eyes of the King. Even in this case, however, 
Petracha had cleverly extricated himself and further 
damaged the Princes by accusing them of being behind 
the Revolt. This was a story that the King readily 
believed since he was already convinced of their 
treachery. 


These, then, were the two main _protoganists. 
Petracha, a man of dubious birth — his mother was 
wet-nurse to King Narai—who had risen to high position, 
partly through the influence of his sister, but partly too, 
because of his own considerable ability; he had fought 
successful campaigns against Cambodia and Chiang Mai; 
then, for a year, he had become a monk and thus earned 
a great following amongst the Buddhist Sangha. His 
apparent reluctance to leave his wat and return to serve 
the King, made many, including the King himself, 
believe that he was truly unambitious. Others, however, 
said that he could not leave until called by the King, but 
no call came for a whole long year. Petracha now led the 
nationalist party which demanded defence of King, 
country and religion, against the threat of Phaulcon, 
France and Jesuits. 


Phaulcon had as his power base, the King and the 
French garrison at Bangkok. With their support he was 
confident of victory and, even after the death of the 
King, he believed he had two options open to him. 
Either he could place Pra Pi or possibly the Prince on the 
throne and continue to rule the country in his name, or 
he could aspire to the throne himself by marrying the 
Princess. 


Siamese people love children and the King was no 
exception. It was his custom to receive young babies into 
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his household and raise them as his own. If the children 
or their parents were not happy they were immediately 
sent home. Pra Pi came from a poor family of farmers 
near Louvo and he seemed to love King Narai from the 
very first. Now aged seventeen, he was the King’s 
inseparable companion. 


‘I never need to speak when Pra Pi is nearby, for he 
knows what I want before I do,” He once joked. 


After the fall of the Young Prince, the King dreamed 
of Pra Pi marrying the Princess and succeeding to the 
Throne. The Princess, however, flatly refused to demean 
herself by marrying a commoner; but there were those 
who believed she was secretly wed to the Young Prince 
whom she still loved. Furthermore Pra Pi was hated and 
despised in the court for his arrogance. He had, too, used 
his position as favourite to seduce many a mandarin’s 
daughter. 


The only other possible contender was Petracha’s 
son, Sorasak, or was he, as many said, in fact the son of 
King’ Narai born to a Princess of Chiang Mai during the 
first northern campaign? Sorasak pretended total loyalty, 
but his dark and treacherous soul coveted the Crown. 


Only the King could keep the peace and he was now 
a very sick man racked by an asthmatic cough that often 
left him prostrate. He was terrified of death and of 
stories that the Princes planned, not to give him a royal 
funeral, but to desecrate his body by leaving it unburied 
for the dogs and the vultures. 


During the transit of Jupiter in April, great troubles 
were foretold, for this was a dangerous configuration of 
the planets for Siam. The King sent Pra Pi to consult a 
famous astrologer, who confirmed the prophesy. On 
leaving the wat, he passed a man who sat pulling out 
whiskers with a pair of tweezers. 
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“Look at that big one on the ground,” he said. 


These were the first words Pra Pi heard and they 
were construed as a very bad omen for the King Himself. 


All the pieces were now in place on the 
chequerboard. Phaulcon held the King and at Bangkok 
were the French. Not, it is true, the two thousand troops 
that had been promised, for only 636 officers and men 
had sailed from Brest and fully one third of these had 
died on the voyage because of overcrowding, insanitary 
conditions and poor food. Many of the survivors were ill 
from dysentry and typhoid. Already there were 
dissentions in the French camp. 


There was disagreement between Monsieur de la 
Loubere and General Desfarge over the occupation of 
Mergui and over the despatch of ships and soldiers into 
the Gulf of Siam to watch for the Dutch and the English. 
The General did not think he had enough soldiers to split 
them up in this way. The Ambassador and Phaulcon 
quarrelled bitterly over points of precedence and prestige 
and this resulted in the former’s refusal to send the 
promised sixty soldiers to Ayuthya to act as a bodyguard 
for the King. 


Phaulcon still controlled Mergui through Samuel 
White, but stories reaching the capital told of gross 
corruption, piracy for personal gain and cruelty. The 
local mandarins petitioned for the trial of White and 
there were ominous signs of discontent amongst the 
people. 


Phaulcon’s great strength lay in the protection of the 
King who loved him more as a son than as a minister. If 
the King were to become too ill to rule, then only the 
French could save him, but would they? 


Towards the end of 1687 Petracha began to 
orchestrate a clever campaign against Phaulcon and the 
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French under the popular slogan, “For King, country and 
religion.” 


The phrase I have translated as “for King, country 
and religion’? smacks perhaps, too much of the cry of 
Danby and the new parliamentary party, abusively called 
‘tory’ after a gang of Irish papist bandits, by Shaftesbury 
and his group of ‘whigs.’ In the Buddhist monarchy of 
Siam things are less clear cut. There are no fixed borders; 
the power of the capital, Ayuthya, reaches out in the 
four cardinal directions becoming weaker the further it 
goes, until it fades into the land of tributary states such as 
Lan Na, that owe only a loose loyalty, expressed in the 
gift of gold and silver trees, sent, perhaps, every three 
years. These small states may also owe fealty to other 
power centres in Vietnam, Burma or China. Even King 
Narai sends periodic tribute to the Chinese Emperor, 
although I think this is more a form of favoured trade 
than any real acknowledgement of dominion. 


In a passionate and brave speech before the King in 
council, Petracha declared that he would never put his 
signature to any agreement that allowed the French to 
occupy the key forts of Bangkok and Mergui. He cited the 
examples of those monarchs who had allowed the Dutch, 
Portugese or English into their countries. 


“Was not the King of Arakan betrayed and 
conquered by a Portugese adventurer,.one Philip de 
Brito, who ordered the forced conversion of all the 
people in Lower Burma to his Christian religion? Our 
own Malacca was torn from us by the Portugese who in 
turn have lost it to the even more rapacious Dutch. The 
Emperor of Japan was finally compelled to expel all 
foreigners and missionaries together with many of his 
own disloyal subjects who had fallen prey to the Jesuits. 
Here in Ayuthya have we not sheltered these Japanese 
people and also the Makassars who were driven from 
their homeland by the Dutch? Now you wish to deliver 
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up the forts of Bangkok and Mergui that defend the very 
portals of our kingdom, while within, the missionaries 
work insiduously, like so many termites,-to undermine 
the very fabric of the state. Behead me, Your Majesty, if 
you will, but I shall not sign away the freedom of my 
country.” 


Phaulcon argued that the French had come at the 
request of the King as defenders and friends, not as 
conquerors and enemies. 


“The mighty King of France holds sway over the 
whole of Europe. From Portugal to Poland, from Sweden 
to Sicily his word is feared and obeyed. He has no cause 
to meddle in the affairs of our distant country. Out of his 
gracious goodness and brotherly love he has sent troops 
to help us defend ourselves against the depradations and 
extortions of the Dutch and the English. Even now the 
Dutch East India Company from Batavia threatens to 
blockade the River Chao Phrya while the Honourable 
East India Company from Fort St. George, menaces 
Mergui. General Desfarge, his two sons and all his 
officers and men have taken an oath of allegiance to His 
Majesty. 


‘Wherein, therefore, lies the danger? The Jesuits 
who have recently arrived, are men of profound learning, 
mathematicians and astrologers, who can show us much 
that is new. The missionaries are men of compassion 
who, over the years, have done much to help those who 
suffer or those who-are sick. Wherefore then do you see 
them as a threat? If you are confident in the truth of your 
own religion you need not fear that they will steal away 
with any who believe.” 


The King accepted the advice of Phaulcon although 
he forgave Petracha, feeling his outburst to have been 
well-intended and loyal. 


Outside the Palace Petracha worked with great effect 
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among the Sangha. He quoted the Ambassador’s speech 
at the Royal Audience, saying that the French planned to 
convert the King by force and that all the wat would 
then be seized and destroyed, the pra driven out and 
made slaves. 


He exploited the divisions within the French camp. 
He spread word that the French were doomed and with 
them Phaulcon and his followers. Had not the chief 
Brahmin in the King’s Court read the stars while the 
French lay waiting at the Bar of Siam? This is what he 
had seen. 


‘The French, poised at the threshold of the kingdom, 
will be welcomed with great rejoicing and ceremony. All 
that they ask for shall be given unto them, but this will be 
of no profit to them. It will, before long, cause their 
undoing and that of all their supporters. A great 
upheaval is destined to take place, in the course of which 
all Frenchmen will be expelled from the land with much 
loss of life amongst themselves and all those who sided 
with them.’ 


Petracha also insinuated himself into the confidence 
of Pra Pi by indicating that he fully supported his claim to 
the throne. In the same way he also won the trust of the 
Princes. 


So stood the game during the last weeks of 1687. On 
the surface this seemed a carefree time of pleasure when 
the King entertained his distinguished guests from France 
and Iran, from which country an embassy had also 
arrived. He lavished rich gifts on them and took them to 
see elephant round-ups, tiger fights and boat races. Only 
those who stooped to peer down through the murky 
water, saw the schemes and plots, the secret meetings, 
false friendships and lies, as Petracha, Phaulcon and the 
lesser contenders manoeuvred into positions of greater 
strength, awaiting the death of the King. 
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Chapter VII 
Marriage 


The King granted more than | had dared to request. 
He gave freedom to Tammatari and blessed our union, 
but he also restored to her the Great Seal of Tammatari 
and raised me to the rank of Fourth Grade Mandarin. 


It was long before I realised the full meaning of the 
Seal’s return, for I had many other matters on my mind. 
Tammatari was rowed splendidly into my life in a balon 
of state provided by Phaulcon. She sat on a gilt chair 
under a crimson canopy, looking every bit the Princess 
that she was. She wore a pasin of red silk embroidered 
round the hem in black and gold; over her shoulders 
loosely hung a sabai' of golden cloth, her hair fell free, 
unadorned except for sweet smelling champi flowers; 
three fingers on each hand glittered with diamond, ruby 
and sapphire rings, wedding gifts from Marie Phaulcon 
and other friends. Round her neck hung the Seal. 


She came up the steps to my little house and we 
waied to each other in embarrassment. Then we saw my 
old lacquer chest being lifted from the boat. It contained 
all that she owned. Memories of Loy Kratong night 
flooded back, we burst into laughter; I drew her into my 
arms and led her into the house. 


' A sabai is a long scarf that was thrown loosely over a girl's 
shoulders partly covering the top of her body. 
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‘““Phaulcon is going to give us a larger house,” she 
said. “He does not think that this one is any longer 
suitable for the hero of Makassar Day and his bride. 
Luckily an Iranian merchant has just been found guilty of 
trying to export deer-skins to Japan, in spite of the fact 
that he knew full well that His Majesty had given a 
monopoly on them to the Dutch. He has a lovely house 
on the river which he will not be needing any more. 
Phaulcon says it will be two weeks before we can move in 
and meanwhile, we are free to do what we like.”’ 


‘‘T know what that is.”’ 


“Oh! So do I! But there are many other things that 
must be done, for soon I needs must take up the burden 
of the Seal. We have so little time and I have so much to 
teach you and show to you.” 


“What do you mean?” I answered. “I have been 
here much longer than you have and | know all about 
Ayuthya and the Siamese people.” 


“You farang know nothing. Most of you are uncouth 
adventurers or pirates, like old Admiral Coates. The 
priests know much and some are gentle, good men, but 
too many are bigoted and blind, their minds and hearts 
fast closed. Phaulcon is a great man, but since he was 
caught by the Jesuits he sees everything from a 
dangerously narrow point of view. Only that crafty old 
Dutchman, Jeremiah van Vliet knows the Siamese, but 
he uses this knowledge solely for the ends of his 
company which, incidentally, he has made by far the 
most successful in Siam. You, toon hua, my love, are 
different which is why I have chosen you. I think that in 
your last life, or perhaps in an even earlier one, you must 
have been a Thai for you are polite and gentle, you have 
an open and tolerant mind. That is why I love you, 
Sydney.” 
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“I am deeply flattered, my darling, even though I 
must confess that I thought it was I who had asked you to 
marry me. Where does my education start? In the 
bedroom or outside?” 


“Oh! Outside, of course! We must first find out if we 
are destined for each other. What our promlikit has 
decreed for us. Tomorrow we will go to see the famous 
Abbot of Wat Pa Daeng. He will tell us if we may marry 
and if so when. But first I must know when you were 
born.” 


“August the Sixth, 1660.” 
“I know that, you silly, but at what time?” 


‘How should I know? But let me think. I remember 
my mother saying that I caused her to miss a very good 
dinner. It was still light, so it must have been between 
seven and ten o’clock in the evening. But that is of no 
help for the time in England is not the same as here.” 


“Never mind, that is good enough. The Abbot will 
be able to tell from your character exactly when you were 
born.” 


Early next morning we rowed to Wat Pa Daeng. I 
had never before been inside a wat. I had somehow felt 
that Christian foreigners would not be welcomed, but 
Tammatari assured me that this was far from the truth. 
My education was beginning. We entered the cloistered 
courtyard. The ground was evenly covered with sand.! 


When leaving a temple it is inevitable that you sin by taking 
away some of the soil stuck to your feet. So it is that people make merit 
by giving sand (the more that is given the greater the merit) which is 


spread around the compound and kept for building purposes. In the. 


north, in the old kingdom of Lan Na, sand is taken to the temple on 
Songkran day and built up on bamboo frames into tall chedi. 

In the evening young people come together and decorate the chedi 
with flowers and paper flags. On this sanuk occasion they are allowed 
to stay together until late and many a romance starts that night. 
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given as an act of merit, by many people over the years. 
Oleanders and frangipanis flowered there and, on the far 
side, majestic pikun trees gave cooling, fragrant shade. 


We did not go to the viharn, the main building, 
which was a tall wooden structure with ornate pillars and 
doors, carved and decorated with golden patterns, 
lovingly painted on lacquer, but passing it by, we came to 
a little bamboo house or kuti, nestling under the great 
trees, where lived the old Abbot. At the bottom of the 
steps Tammatari slipped off her shoes and told me to do 
the same. This was not easy as my boots were tightly 
laced and I made a mental note to order some slippers in 
the Moorish style, as these were now in fashion, and | 
could see that when I accompanied my wife, shoe 
removal would be a common occurrence. 


We climbed the steps and she whispered for me to do 
everything she did. She entered the room, sat down on 
the floor and bowed low to the Abbot, three times 
placing her hands palm-down on the floor and then 
raising them, fingers spread but touching, before her 
face. Awkwardly I copied her. 


Tammatari explained that we wished to marry. She 
gave her own time and date of birth but no other details 
about herself. She then told him that I knew roughly, but 
not exactly, when I was born. Without speaking he 
looked intently first into the face of Tammatari and then 
into my own. He took up a palm-leaf book, its pages 
folded like a fan. For long he studied the beautifully 
scribed pages, turning them slowly and sometimes going 
back as if puzzled. Finally he closed the bai larn book 
and, without looking up, said. 


“Your lines of life have come together, you were 
born at nine minutes past nine o’clock in the evening. 
Go! Marry! You will have much happiness for a time. 
There is great danger and there are many difficulties that 
even you,” he looked searchingly at Tammatari, “with 
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your great power, can not prevent or solve. Troubles will 
come upon you soon, as they will come upon our 
country. Monarchs will die and flee within the next year 
and the cause will be the same. A religion that believes 
bread turns to flesh and wine to blood. You will be 
happy for a time. You have chosen well.” Again he 
looked at Tammatari, not at me. “‘I will bless the both of 
you, then go.” 


We knelt while he prayed softly over us in a 
Gregorian-like Pali chant, the while sprinkling us with 
holy water. When he had finished we bowed three times 
again and moved backwards on our knees to the door. 


‘‘Remember,”’ said Tammatari, “‘that the first words 
we hear spoken will tell us our future.” 


All was silent as we walked across the courtyard and 
passed through the gateway. 


‘“‘Children, children, come here at once!’’ Shouted a 
mother from her door. 


Tammatari turned to me, raised a quizzical eyebrow 
and we both burst into laughter. All would be very well 
with us and our family. 


“That is wonderful,” I said. “Our life lines are 
linked, our promlikit is right and we will have many 
children. I think the Abbot is a very wise man and I even 
believe that I may have been born at nine minutes past 
nine. I am surprised that he should know of the 
anti-Catholic feeling in Siam and England, but from what 
I hear there may well be trouble in both countries in 
1688. He said some things that I did not understand and 


he seemed to know about you and to be worried. Why 
was that?” 


Tammatari shook her head and did not answer. 


‘“‘Now how do we become man and wife? ‘‘The priests 
refuse to marry us and who else can do so?” I asked. 
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“Has not the King Himself given His blessing? His 
not the Abbot said it is right? What more do you want? 
If I were at home, in my country, it would not be easy 
and we would have to undergo ceremonies and rituals 
without end, but here I have no family, no status. Nor do 
you. We are now man and wife. Tomorrow we will make 
merit by giving food to the monks and then I will come to 
you forever, my love, jao.” 


“All that you say is true, but I would still like our 
union to be legal and official in the eyes of the 
Europeans too. You know how some of them look down 
on the natives and that I will not allow,” I said with some 
heat. “‘Many farang have lived with Siamese girls and had 
families, but they have always left them eventually. Even 
your wily van Vliet, who benefited so much, over so 
many years, from his Pegu wife’s high connections in the 
Palace, does not treat her as an equal. One day he will go 
home and leave her. ' 


“You, Tammatari, my Princess, are so much more to 
me than that. I want the whole world to know how proud 
I am, and how much I love you.” 


As we rowed fast downstream and came near to the 
city walls, we passed close to a Dutch merchantman 
which was moored at the wharf of the V.O.C. factory. 


“The ship’s captain! The ship’s captain!” I cried. 
“Stop rowing, turn back!” I ordered. 


“What are you shouting about? Are you mad?” 


‘Tari, my love, the captain of a ship has the right to 
marry people. We will go and see him now.” 


' Something is wrong here because Jeremias van Vliet first came 
to Ayuthya in 1633 and he left in 1641. His wife Osoet Pegu and three 
daughters did remain behind. Van Vliet repeatedly asked if his 
daughters could go abroad for education but the King refused because 
their mother, who was highly regarded, wanted them to stay. Only after 
her death in 1685 did the King allow them to leave. 
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We climbed aboard the ship which was busy loading 
deer-hides for Japan. They had been sorted into different 
grades of quality and tied up into bundles. There was a 
rather unpleasant smell and | wondered how many would 
be wormed before the long voyage ended. 


The captain appeared. He wore a cloth cap to 
protect his balding head from the dangerous rays of the 
sun. He was stripped to the waist and was clearly 
embarrassed to be seen thus by visitors. He called for his 
jacket and only when he had put it on, was he able to 
speak to us. We told him what we wanted. He replied 
that he had never been asked to marry anyone before, 
but that he didn’t see why he should not. He invited us 
into his cabin, excited at the idea of being asked to 
officiate at a wedding. 

He summoned the mate and boatswain and together 
they pored over nautical manuals and the Dutch prayer 
book, finally managing to convince themselves that the 
captain did indeed have the authority to marry an 
English Protestant and a Lao Buddhist, even though we 
were safely at anchor in the river. 


The captain instructed us to stand in front of him 
with the mate and the boatswain beside us as witnesses. 
He fussily cleared the table behind which he sat and 
placed on it a bible, a prayer book and the ship’s log. I 
whispered to Tammatari to take off the three rings she 
wore on the fourth finger of her left hand and give one of 
them to me. | placed it on the table. 


With mumbled apologies the captain said that he 
would have to conduct the ceremony in Dutch. I said that 
I had no objection so long as it was legally performed. 
He spoke for a short while and then told us to join our 
right hands. 


From somewhere in my past, words came to me, 
garbled, no doubt: I turned to my bride and said. 
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“With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship and I will love and cherish thee till death us do 
part. Will you be my wife?” 


“Jao,’’ she breathed. 


The Captain picked up the ring, gave it to me and I 
slipped it onto her finger. 


We all signed our names in the ship’s log. The 
Dutchmen shook hands with us and then the captain 
produced a bottle of Hollands spirit and insisted that we 
should drink toasts to our future, to happiness, to many 
children, to the King of Siam, to the Stadtholder and, 
after some hesitation, to King James. Many toasts were 
drunk before Tammatari was able to persuade them to 
let us. go. She insisted that I should take her back to 
Phaulcon’s house. 


“Tomorrow I shall come, toon hua, never to leave 
you again, but today I must prepare the offerings for the 
monks. That will take me and my girls many hours. Also 
the, Captain has made you drink too many toasts. Be 
ready at five thirty in the morning and we will make 
merit from your house—from our house—as the monks 
pass by. After that the day will be for us alone.” 


My wife and her slave girls arranged nine sets of food 
on trays of woven banana leaves, sticky rice, with little 
side dishes in delicate leaf cups—prawn paste or kapi, 
dried, salted fish, and various vegetables, chopped and 
covered with spiced garlic sauce. There were little 
mouthfuls of brightly coloured sweets made from palm 
sugar and coconut milk. The fruit was carved with loving 
care into the shape of boats, animals and buildings; red 
water melon, yellow mango and pineapple, white guava 
and coffee-coloured lamud. 


As the sun rose, rapidly drawing back the veil of mist 
that hung over the river, we saw a line of monks rowing 
slowly up the stream along the far bank. They stopped 
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wherever people knelt awaiting them with food to put 
into their bowls, blessed these seekers of merit and then 
went on their way to the next house. 


The monks of Wat Pa Daeng came swiftly down the 
river and nine of them stopped, as arranged, at our 
house. The girls passed the trays to me, one for each of 
the nine monks and I put the contents, piece by piece, 
into the opened bowls, Tammatari, the while, resting her 
fingers lightly on my arm. Each monk, his face hidden 
behind a fan, blessed us. They sat silhouetted 
momentarily against the sun, so that their saffron robes 
turned black, then silently were gone. 


All that-day and the night that followed we lay 
together exploring and having knowledge of one another. 
Tammatari pleasyred me with her body and I worshipped 
her with mine. We slept and woke, our limbs entwined so 
that none belonged to one or the other, but all were ours 
and our hearts beat in unison and we were content. 


Next morning Tammatari slipped quietly out while 
still I slept, to give food to the monks as she had done 
every day of her life, so long as she could remember. 
Often in the future I would join her, for this simple 
gesture of giving refreshed my soul in a manner that I 
could not understand. She explained it to me in this way. 


“If you pick a beautiful flower and put it in your 
room it will be beautiful for so short a while and then it 
will wither and die. If you pick that same flower and give 
it to someone, it will surely die just as quickly but the 
simple gesture of giving will bring a freshness to your 
heart and a pleasure to the person who receives your gift 
that will linger on as a memory long after the death of 
the flower. Is it not therefore good to give when you 
can?” 


I awoke that first morning of our love and she was 
sitting quietly beside me, holding the Seal in her hands. I 
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felt a power and a resolve in her that I had not known 
before. I reached up to her, but she moved back, placing 
a finger on my forehead as once she had done before. 


“Yesterday,” she said, ‘“‘my education began and you 
have given me joy I did not know it was possible to reach 
in this life, toon hua. Today, I will start to show you 
things which, although somewhat different, are going to 
be very necessary for you in the days that lie ahead. We 
will start by going to the market.” 


It has been a strange day and I really do not know 
what Tammatari is trying to tell me. But I have certainly 
seen things and been to places that I did not know 
existed, and I have done things that, had I been 
observed, would have made me the laughing-stock of the 
European community. And yet, it has been one of the 
most interesting and alive days of my life. I am beginning 
to look at people in a different way. I am, perhaps, 
seeing them through the Thai eyes of Tammatari, rather 
than through my grey European ones, and I like what I 
see. 


We set. out after we had broken our fast in the small 
four-oared boat, accompanied by two giggling slave girls 
who each carried a bag full of cowrie shells and a 
measuring coconut. I was ordered to bring some silver 
ticals,' those funny pea-sized coins, more like 
ricochetted bullets, bent in upon themselves, than real 
money. 


“T don’t expect you will need them, but later, I 
thought, we might go to the Chinese quarter and see if 


On August 27th 1615 Lucus Antheunis, the Agent of the 
English East Indian Company in Ayuthya wrote to his sub-factor, 
Thomas Samuel in Chiang Mai ‘‘The Janggamay (Chiang Mai) tical is 
lesser than Siam for 100 ticals Janggamay weigh but 85 Siam.”’ These 
‘bullet’ coins were used until the reign of King Mongkut in the 
nineteenth century. In the 1960’s the name tical was replaced by Baht. 
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there is anything exciting from China and I hear that 
some stones have just arrived from Pegu.” 


We turned into a narrow klong where I had never 
been before. Each bank was littered with houses. Some 
stood on posts, high above the water, for the floods had 
now ‘abated, their wooden verandahs reached up a 
perilous ladder, others floated on simple platforms of 
tied bamboo, the houses themselves were also made of 
bamboo with an atap roof. Flowers grew in pots and 
herbs too. Every house had one or more large 
earthenwar jar fired red or glazed brown.’ In them, the 
girls told me, klong water was put to stand for ten days 
so that the impurities sank to the bottom and it was good 
to drink. Men and women sat and gossiped in front of 
their houses, some chewed betel or smoked, others 
washed themselves discreetly in the klong, wrapped in 
their pasin. They greeted the passing boats with rude 
comments and laughter and the naked children splashed 
and shouted, as they dived and swam. The klong was 
jostling with small craft, each paddled from the stern by a 
Siamese country woman, hidden beneath a great straw 
hat, her boat laden to within an inch of the water with an 
abundance of fresh fruit or vegetables. This was the 
market and here were bought and sold, fresh farm 
products brought in daily from the countryside. Some fruit 
came from as far away as Bangkok, famous for its 
orchards and especially for its durian. 


Housewives and merchants came by boat to buy or 
barter, others squatted and called from the jetties that, 
here and there, stretched out amongst the houses. My 
senses whirled with the movement, noise and colour as 
the women deftly manoeuvred their frail craft in search 
of customers. It seemed a miracle that they did not sink, 
so low in the water did they float. They cried their wares, 
bargaining and joking with the customers and bantering 


These jars would have come from the kilns near Singburi. 


with their competitors. Often they were buried under 
great piles of produce. Hairy red rambutan, dark purple 
mangosteen and all shades of green and yellow; oranges, 
bananas, pineapples, pomelos and melons, blood red 
when cut. 


Here I saw another Tammatari. Now she was a 
country girl, enjoying a day out with her friends, for the 
slave girls she treated in many ways as younger sisters. 
Yet still she stood out from the crowd and the market 
women were aware of her when she joked and bargained 
with them, sometimes gently touching them on the arm 
as she reached to taste a slice of fruit. 


An old, wrinkled woman, her toothless mouth 
stained red with betel juice, held out pieces of orange. 
Tari tasted them and made a face to show how sour they 
were, but finally a price was agreed. The two girls, Pun 
and Bua Geow,! poured cowrie shells into one of their 
coconuts until it was quite full. They knew that it 
contined 750 shells. These were then tipped into the old 
woman’s coconut which she knew held 660 shells. Pun 
took back the surplus ninety. This was repeated twice 
and the deal was successfully completed. Nearby, two 
pert young girls were selling bananas. After many ribald 
jokes, they agreed to swap half our oranges for five stems 
of bananas. 


A pretty, fair skinned girl sold us some melons. Pun 
compared her figure favourably with the fruit she was 
selling. The girl, embarrassed, said something in another 
language. Tari replied to her in the same tongue. The girl 
stared in amazement and then fell flat on her face in a 
gesture of humble obeisance. Tammatari reached over, 
raised her up and placed her hand on the girl’s forehead 
in a strange gesture of benediction and _ of 
loving-kindness. 


Geow and Bua Geow are very common northern names today 
as they evidently also were in the past. 
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“She is one of our people,” she said sadly as we 
rowed from the market towards the Chinese quarter. 
“She asked me to take her home to Phayao. But I can not 
help her. Not now.” 


As we emerged from the bustle of the market, we 
saw a group of boys playing in the water. Two stakes 
were driven into the bed of the river and in pairs the boys 
submerged themselves by holding on to the stake. Their 
friends held a string tied to one of their wrists. For what 
seemed an incredibly long time they stayed beneath the 
water. At last one burst, gulping for air, to the surface. 
The string on the other boy’s wrist was pulled to tell him 
that he had won and could now come up. 


“I haven’t seen that game played before. They must 
stay under for well over two minutes,” I said. 


“That is no game. Do you not know of trial by the 
ordeal of fire and water? Almost from birth every boy 
practices holding his breath under water. It may, one 
day, literally, be a matter of life and death to him.” 


‘*Tell me about it.” 


“Better still, I will find out when the next trial is to 
be held and we will go and watch. It is most often used 
when there is not enough evidence for the judge to 
decide which of two people is telling the truth. The trial 
by water is much more reliable than walking on red-hot 
charcoal, when sometimes both succeed or both fail. In 
Lan Na we only use the ordeal of water now-a-days.” 


“In England we, too, have trial by water. If a woman 
is suspected of witchcraft she is bound and thrown into a 
pond. If she does not sink and drown, she is clearly a 
witch because the water, being pure, will reject someone 
who has dishonoured her baptism in this way. She will 
then be taken out and burned. I remember my father 
telling me of the great witch hunt in the Eastern Counties 
by Matthew Hopkins, when over two hundred people 
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were executed in 1645—7. Now there are fewer witches 
or, perhaps, there are fewer people who believe that they 
exist.” 


“I think our trial is more fair than yours,” said 
Tammatari. 


We alighted at the main landing stage in the Chinese 
quarter and walked up the broad paved road, lined with 
shade-giving trees. This was where the richest Chinese 
merchants lived and carried on their business, for 
through their hands passed much of the wealth of the 
country. The Europeans and Moors were more 
ostentatious with their brick houses and factories, their 
churches and mosques, but quietly and efficiently, almost 
unnoticed, the Chinese were the real commercial power 
in the land. 


The Chinese one storey houses were built with teak. 
The plain front room was the place of business, full of 
customers, clutter and clerks. Tan Peck Hong, to whose 
house we went, was President of the Chinese, a mandarin 
of the fourth rank and one of the richest and most 
successful merchants. His vessels traded with China and 
all the ports of the Kingdoms Below the Winds. One of 
his sons had just returned from Pegu with, so Tammatari 
had been told, fabulous rubies and sapphires from the 
mines of Burma. 


We were honoured to be invited into the back rooms 
of the house where few but family members ever enter. 
Ebony furniture, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, silk carpets 
from Iran, and priceless Imperial quality porcelain, filled 
the rooms and in the garden a fountain played in a lotus 
pond; round about stood great enamelled ceramic vases 
in which bloomed pink cambogya. 


Third Son spread the rubies on a white cloth in the 
sunlight. Great, roughly hewn stones, burning a sullen 
blood-red of brooding power. Jewels fit for my Princess. 
Tan Peck Hong stood straight and austere beside his son, 
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whose first business trip alone this had been. His father 
was proud of him. Third Son told us of his voyage. 


He had left Ayuthya six months ago with a cargo of 
rice and coconut oil for Batavia, for the Dutch settlers 
could not grow enough food for the city’s great 
population and oil from Siam was in demand for lamps 
since it neither smoked nor smelled. There he had picked 
up a cargo of 90 chests, 150 loose porcelain plates and 
200 barrels of cups, all blue and white wares from China. 
These he exchanged in Malacca for opium, pepper, 
camfora, broneo and other merchandise suitable for the 
Pegu market. Customs duty of one tenth was paid in 
Martaban where the goods were transfered into small 
barkes for the perilous journey to the capital. 


“In this voyage,” Third Son told us, “you shall 
always have a Macareo' which is one of the most 
marvellous things in the world that nature hath wrought, 
and I never saw anything so hard to believe as the great 
increasing and diminishing of the water there at one push 
or instant and the horrible earthquake and great noise 
that this Macareo makes where it comes. We sailed with 
the increase of the water up the river towards Pegu and 
the barkes went as swift as an arrow out of a bow so long 
as the tide runneth with them. When the tide is at its 
highest they pull the boats ashore and make them fast, 
high up the bank, while the water recedes. Presently 
three great waves with the noise of an earthquake sweep 
up the river. When these have safety passed, the barkes 
are loosed and the voyage continues. It is a perilous 
journey and one I do not wish to repeat.” 


In this way, to his father’s pleasure, he indicated that 
the rubies had been acquired with much danger and 
would, consequently, be very expensive. That day I 
bought two great stones for my wife. 


A bore or tidal wave. 


As we left the shop we saw a fat Chinese man being 
carried past in a chair followed by a group of girls with 
what seemed to be female guards walking behind them. 
Tari shuddered and I asked her who the man was. 


“That is the Master of the sopenee.' He has won the 
sole license from the King to buy those girls who are sold 
into slavery for prostitution. He now owns some 600 
girls, all of whom were formerly the wives or daughters 
of mandarins or officials, caught in sin by their husbands 
or fathers. He is not allowed to buy girls sold for debt or 
for any other reasons.” 


That evening as we sat by the river I asked Tari to 
tell me about Thai women. 


“In the market this morning I saw only women 
working and. trading. The men were lazing at home, 
eating, smoking or sleeping, and yet you tell me that a 
man can sell his wives and daughters to settle his 
gambling debts.” 


“You are asking me to tell you the history of the 
Thai people. Are you ready for so serious a lesson?” 


I took her hand and gently squeezed it in assent. 


Since this subject is so much in the news these days it is 
perhaps worth quoting from the Journal of Van Neck who stayed in the 
southern Thai port of Pattani for ten months in 1602. ‘It is customary 
in Pattani, that foreigners are asked, when coming from abroad to 
pursue their business or trade, whether they do desire a woman. It also 
happens that these young maidens and women come of their own 
initiative to present themselves. The foreigner may choose from their 
midst the one that is most to his liking, on condition that he will pay her 
for the number of months he has stayed when he leaves. Those who are 
not satisifed with few women, can find comfort nearly everywhere in 
this town, of course, for cash...” 
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Chapter VIII 
The Seal of Tammatari 


Tammatari sat long in silence and I held her hand in 
sympathy, for she was troubled. At last she sighed, shook 
her head and spoke almost as if in a trance. 


“The true home of the Thai people lies to the north. 
It was there that the Thai tribes came to merge with the 
Mon and Lawa' inhabitants, and then moved south. 


“Northern chronicles and legends tell tales of the 
Kingdom of Haripunchai which was founded, near the 
present city of Chiang Mai, which means New Town, 
some nine hundred years ago by a group of holy men. 
They then sent messengers to the King of Louvo asking 
for someone to rule over them. He gave them his 
daughter, Princess Chamadevi, and she founded an 
enduring dynasty that ruled unbroken until the city was 
captured by the deceit of a Thai Chieftain, Mengrai, and 
his spy, Ai Fa, four hundred and five years ago next 
April 23rd. 


‘Powerful legends have continued to surround the 
name of Chamadevi, and her memory is enshrined in the 
hearts of the people until this day. Her name is evoked in 
times of trouble, times such as now, and her spirit gives 
hope to the weak and strength to the brave. 


“T am her heir and I carry her Seal, for I am 
Tammatari, a title and a name not lightly spoken. No one 
but you, my love, toon hua, has ever before dared to call 


' The early inhabitants of the country, comparable, perhaps, to 
the celts of England. 
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her ‘Tari’. Anyone but you who called her so would, in 
my country, have been condemned to die horribly in the 
slow mud of the lake. But I love you for it. 


“The eldest daughter of Chamadevi was Tammatari, 
and in each succeeding generation the eldest daughter 
assumed the burden when she reached the age of 
eighteen, or earlier should her mother die. I was in my 
seventeenth year when Sorasak killed my mother before 
my eyes. 


“The great Elephant Seal was lost, destroyed, who 
knows how? Or, perhaps, hidden for safety and never 
found again, at the time of the fall of Haripunchai. Then, 
too, passed away the direct line of Chamadevi. But I am 
of her lineage and her blood still runs in the veins of my 
House. 


‘“‘Many years later, the great King Tilokarat of Lan 
Na, had a new seal made at the kilns of Kalong,' and 
this it is which now I hold. The Seal does not give me the 
duties of a ruler, for that is a manly task; it gives me 
powers as Princess Mother. Through me, Chamadevi’s 
spirit gives hope to the weak and strength to the brave. 


In the north, ours is a matriarchal society. The 
mother is the head of the family, although her husband 
commands all the members who live therein. On 
marriage, it is the man who must come to live with his 
wife’s family, under the rule of her parents. When the 
mother dies one of the daughters will inherit the house 
and the main family fields and possessions. She will then 
take over the responsibility of tending the family and 
house spirits. She will seek help, too, from the spirit of 
Chamadevi and from Tammatari who bears that spirit. 
This is my burden. 


' These famous kilns lie half-way between Chiang Mai and 
Chiengrai and are thought to have been in production between 1350 
and 1550 (see frontispiece). 
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“Lan Na is divided and destroyed. Pockets of people 
in scattered valleys, suffering under the insufferable yoke 
of the Burmese and the looting raids of Ayuthya. Phayao 
sacked, my parents murdered, my brothers and sisters, I 
know not where. Thus it falls to me to keep alive the 
hopes of my people, in this, their time of travail. For I 
am Tammatari. 

“Lan Na has become cowed and docile through years 
of sorrow, the men spiritless and effete. We must have 
new blood to put strength back into the House of 
Phayao.”’ 


“Now I understand,” I whispered, ‘now I 
understand why you said that you had chosen me and 
why the Abbot said you had chosen well. Mine is to be 
that new blood.” 


“Oh! My love! That, yes, but so much more, for I 
need your strength and your love to sustain me. I can not 
face the task alone. We were born for each other and you 
are my nua koo.” 


“But why, then, did King Narai not make you one of 
his concubines? Why did he allow you to marry me? Why 
did he give you back your Seal?” I asked in puzzlement. 


‘“‘He did not dare to make me his wife against my will 
for fear of the curse of Chamadevi. A Lawa prince once 
tried to take her by force. He died a slow and terrible 
death, drowned in the boiling waters of his own body. 
She uttered then a curse on any man, and on his children 
unto the third generation, who should ever attempt sex 
by force on any of her descendants. A curse that they 
should die a similar death. 


‘‘Sorasak tried to rape me after my capture but I held 
up the Seal and cursed him with the curse of Chamadevi 
and he slunk away like a cur. He still covets me but I do 
not know whether he lusts after my body to love it or to 
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hurt it. I suspect both and we must be on our guard 
against him. 


‘King Narai does not mind my marrying you, for you 
are a foreigner and do not threaten him. He gave me 
back my Seal for he is a clever man. He needs the 
friendship of Lan Na to defend his northern frontier 
against Burma, the traditional enemy of Ayuthya. By 
returning the Seal and granting your wishes he has 
earned that friendship. 


“‘T should have told you all of this before we wed, but 
I did not dare, my love. I was afraid you would not 
understand, that you would not agree to help my people 
and share my burden.” 


“You need not have feared, my Princess. I will 
always be beside you to give what help I can and what 
love I have. I am glad you have told me.” 


I took her into my arms and I felt her relax, the 
tension of telling draining from her, and then she held 
me tightly, fiercely. 


“What you have spoken,” I said presently, ‘“‘makes 
much clear to me, but you still have not told me why it is 
that all work is done by Siamese women while their men 
laze at home.” 


“You know, of course, of the system of sakdi na,” 
she began, sounding, now, more like a teacher than the 
priestess she had been before, “which gives a theoretical 
value of rice fields to each person in the country 
according to his position and rank. Everyone from slave, 
monk and housewife, to minister and prince has a value, 
a set place in the hierarchy of society. Every man, too, so 
long as he is free, and neither a monk nor a slave, comes 
under the control of a nai and is obliged to give six 
month’s service yearly to the King. He receives no 
reward and must clothe and feed himself. He may be 
assigned to any job, a soldier, a construction worker, or a 
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field labourer, irrespective of his qualifications, and 
sometimes he may not return home for months or years. 


“While he is away his wife must support him and the 
family. She must tend the fields and the orchards and 
earn money by selling the crops. She must look after the 
household affairs, pay the taxes and raise the children. 
So it is that, when he comes home, there is no place for 
him. He is good for nothing, has learned no trade or 
skill. That is why you see the women working and the 
men sleeping. 


“It was not always so,” she continued in a more 
thoughtful way. “‘In olden days, the Golden Era of 
Ayuthya and Lan Na, before the Burmese conquests, 
some hundred years ago, Thai men walked tall. The 
peasants were proud and independent. There were 
craftsmen more skilled than many in China who made 
beautiful, delicate ceramics, glazed green or painted in 
black; lacquer, red and black, layer upon layer; filigree 
silver and gold; weapons of bronze and iron and cloth of 
silk and cotton whose colours never faded. These goods 
were sought by Princes and merchants from many lands. 


“There were, in those days, Thai princes and nobles 
with great estates and wealth, all paying homage with 
dignity to the monarchs of Ayuthya and Lan Na, men 
with splendid houses, generous tables and sumptuous 
retinues who went abroad with pomp and pride. The 
Burmese destroyed all. They took away the noble men 
and women in chains and the elephants laden with gold, 
silver and jewels. Whatever pride remained was crushed 
by King Prasart Thong when he usurped the throne sixty 
years ago, killing the royal princes and all who had opposed 
him. 

“Look now at the Court — nobles and mandarins, 
courtiers and officials, all are completely at the mercy of 
the King’s whims. Once they lose favour or office they 
and their families have nothing. They are tortured or 
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imprisoned for the smallest offence. Why, only last week, 
the Ambassador to Iran was accused of lying and had his 
lips sewn together. The King has no respect for them, 
and no wonder. That is why he employs so many 
foreigners and encourages the missionaries; at least they 
dare to speak and to act on their own. Only Petracha and 
Sorasak are men and them I hate and fear 


“These are the men we women must respect. They 
have the right to sell their minor wives and their children 
to settle a gambling debt or to pay for a durian. But we 
are the hidden power of the land, kept down by an 
absolute monarch, enervated in his harem, and by a 
religion that we adore, but which has no place for 
women, for was it not the Lord Buddha himself who, in a 
previous life, gave away his wife? 


“The Thai were a great and free people and will be 
so again, but now there is little difference between a 
freeman with a sakdi na of twenty five and a slave with 
one of five. Even a prince of the blood, who rates a 
hundred thousand, is as dust under the foot of the king. 
Remember poor Chao Fa Noi? 


‘When the time for freedom comes again, and it will 
not be in our lifetime or that of our children’s children, 
She will be there to give hope to the weak and strength 
to the brave and women will have a new power in the 
land and Tammatari will live still. Sometimes I feel that I 
have lived before as Tammatari and that I shall be She 
again.” 


She closed her eyes, exhausted and slept like a child 
in my arms. 


a WUT 
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Chapter IX 
Elephant Fights 


That evening anger and hatred lay in my bowels like 
the keen black blade of my sword. I came to Tari and she 
drew the anger from me like poison from a wound and 
my hatred softly subsided in her love. She held me then, 
caressing me with soothing sounds. 


“Tell me about it,” she whispered in my ear, “‘tell 
me, toon hua.” 


I had been deputed, that day, to look after the 
Iranian Ambassador! and his entourage, for Phaulcon and 
all the senior mandarins were fully occupied with the 
French. The King had arranged a great spectacle to 
entertain the two Ambassadors. First a wild elephant was 
to be captured, then there would be a fight between two 
elephants and between elephants and a tiger. Pavilions 
had been erected in the field and banquets prepared in 
the French and Iranian styles. 


The Iranians were not pleased. All had gone ill for 
them. Their sea journey had been a disaster. First a great 
storm had swept two of their party overboard. Later, the 
watchman went to sleep and they came within a cable’s 
length of destruction on a reef. The crew just managed to 
haul them clear, rowing for hours in the dinghies. After 


' The early seventeenth century was a period of great expansion 
into Asia for Islam and for the Arab, Persian and Indian traders who 
brought their religion with them and whose business thrived on its 
success. The famous Bunnag family of Thailand today traces its roots 
back to these seventeenth century Iranians. 
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that the winds died down and they were becalmed for 
days under the merciless sun. 


“This unhappy event,” one of the Mission told me, 
“took place when the Dog Star had climbed to his fullest 
ascent. It was the hottest part of the year. The Dog Star 
itself caught flame, turned into a roasted kebab. The sea 
burned like a blacksmith’s furnace. It was so hot you 
would think Destiny had brought forth a second Hell. 
Ours was no ship but a sailing Hell.” 


Fighting over the last drops of brackish water, they 
finally reached land. Several members of the Embassy 
died as a result of their hardships and the Ambassador, 
Husain Beg, himself, only reached Tenassarim before he, 
too, “heard the fatal call of the Collector of Souls calling 
him to return to his Lord.” 


Nor, since the Makassar Revolt, were the Iranians 
any longer welcome in Ayuthya. Two sons of the late 
great Iranian Barcalong, Aqua Mohammed Astarahadi, 
had been implicated in the plot and no one knew what 
had happened to them since their arrest. 


After much infighting and squabbling, they had 
finally agreed to choose Ibrahim Beg as their new 
Ambassador; but not one of the others was happy, as 
each felt that his own claim to the position was the best. 
The mission has been totally eclipsed by that of France 
and their final humiliation was the refusal of King Narai 
to accept the Shah’s letter from the hand of the 
Ambassador, as he had done in the case of the French. 


So it was not a happy group that I went to meet at 
the lodgings that had been specially built for them in the 
Iranian manner. There were several rooms and a 
hamman, or bathhouse, off to one side. Each room was 
well furnished with rugs, cushions, velvet drapes and 
coverings from China and Gujerat. 
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We went on horseback to the elephant ground which 
lay close beside the city, for they had brought beautiful 
Arab stallions and mares which they wished to show off, 
in order to be able to sell them before their return. 


A pavilion had been prepared on the route that the 
King would take. Here they were to pay homage to His 
Majesty. After he had passed they would mount 
elephants and follow him to watch the hunt from an 
appointed place. 


“This pavilion has been furnished in your honour,” I 
told them. ‘“‘When you receive the King, you have the 
choice of standing or remaining seated.” 


Shortly we heard the sound of drums and trumpets 
and a troop of soldiers came marching untidily into view. 
The Iranians laughed at them and it is true that the 
Siamese do not readily accept discipline and this was, in 
any case, an informal occasion. They wore only scarlet 
jongabain.' Barefooted and bareheaded they carried a 
motley assortment of spears, firearms and unsheathed 
swords. The King was preceded and followed by 
mandarins riding on elephants which had decorated faces 
and elaborate trappings. The King himself sat on a 
throne of splendid construction and beside him rode his 
Queen, very beautiful in scarlet and gold. “A brazen 
hussy!”’ I could hear the Iranians thinking, for she was 
uncovered. 


As the King drew abreast, the Iranians stood and 
bowed their heads in respect. They then mounted, with 
difficulty, each an elephant which lay on its side, one 
foreleg extended, so that the passengers could climb up 
to the seat. They looked, I thought, as if they belonged 


' The jongabain is a long piece of material that is wrapped 
around the waist then pulled between the legs and knotted at the 


back — the end result looks like a puffy pair of plus-fours. Even today 
it is worn by courtiers on ceremonial occasions. 
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on horses but they were decidedly out of place—with their 
flowing white robes and turbans—on elephants. 


Early in the morning huntsmen, concealed in leaves, 
on the backs of specially trained she-elephants, had gone 
far into the surrounding woods where wild elephants had 
been sighted. The females were commanded to give 
some neys that are proper to attract the males, who 
presently answered with dreadful roarings. Then the 
huntsmen, perceiving them at a great distance, turned 
the females round so that the male was drawn back to the 
place where we waited. 


In open fields near the city of Ayuthya a kind of 
amphitheatre had been constructed, surrounded with 
high earthen walls on which the spectators now stood. 
Within these walls was a fence made of great tree trunks, 
sunk firmly into the ground, about one foot apart. A 
large gate opened towards the country and at the 
opposite side a very small gap led into a narrow passage 
barely wide enough for the elephant to walk through. 
Beyond was a small enclosure where the captured 
elephant would be tamed. 


The females entered the arena as soon as all the 
spectators were in their places, for so it had been 
contrived. They were followed by an infatuated male. 
The gate was shut behind him and the females went into 
the narrow passage calling for him to follow them, but he 
now sensed danger, and refused. Then huntsmen 
emerged from the narrow gaps between the tree trunks, 
armed with long, sharp-pointed poles with which they 
pricked the elephant. When pursued, the men dashed 
through the gaps in the fence to escape his fury. Tired 
and bewildered the elephant was finally enticed to charge 
after a huntsman into the narrow passage. The gates 
before and behind him drop down and he is helpless in 
the confined space. He cries pitifully and buckets of 
water are poured over him to soothe and cool, ropes are 
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fastened to his hind-legs and under his belly and tame 
elephants come to caress him with their trunks. 


When at last he was quiet, trained elephants led him 
into the enclosure beyond. These females were tied to 
him, one on either side, with one in front pulling on a 
rope and another behind, pushing with her head. In this 
fashion he was manoeuvred and tied to a post. There he 
will be left to vent his rage for a day. He will then be 
blessed with lustral water by a Brahmin priest and his 
training will begin. After two weeks he will be quite 
docile. 


At midday the Iranians returned to eat at their 
pavilion and the French went to theirs. The King, who 
occasionally eats Moorish food, has a cook who was 
brought from India and it was he who had prepared the 
meal. After they sat down, a water-pipe with gold 
accoutrements was brought from the King’s store for 
Ibrahim Beg. It was set on a gold tray and came with its 
own spittoon, a special cover and a pair of tongs. Silver 
pipes were provided for the others. In the centre of the 
gathering there was a brazier for aloes wood, a perfume 
sprinkler and a hashish pouch, as well as several bottles 
of rose water. After they had drunk coffee and tea, the 
attendants, all of whom were Iranian, set out the food. 


There were several large deep plates which bore 
smaller silver cups full of jam, sweets, pickled preserves, 
pickled ginger, firni, warm milk, oranges, sugar cane and 
faluda. That was only the first course. Next followed fifty 
more trays. The food was served in China dishes which 
were set on saucers and covered with tiny silver lids. 


When they had finished eating the Iranian scribe 
gave praise to God, the one true Benefactor and Source 
of all Grace and then pronounced a prayer for the King 
of Siam. 


I asked politely if they also enjoyed Siamese food. 
This was the answer of the scribe. 
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“The food of the Siamese in no way resembles 
normal, proper food and the natives are not familiar with 
intelligent methods of preparing meals. In fact no one in 
Siam really knows how to cook, eat or even how to sit 
correctly at table.” 


All I could think to reply was, ‘‘Oh!” 


In the afternoon we returned to watch the fights. 
Two elephants of war were led into the arena. They were 
retained by the hind-feet with cables which several 
huntsmen held and which besides this were fastened to 
capstans so that the elephants could hardly cross their 
tusks in the fight. Two men were mounted on each 
animal. After five or six attacks, female elephants were 
brought in to separate them, for the King did not want 
them harmed. 


I was bored, for the show was rather artificial, 
although my Iranians seemed to be enjoying themselves. 
Perhaps it was the hashish. But the elephants could not 
help being magnificent. They moved so lightly, testing, it 
seemed, each step as they placed their feet softly down, 
great limbs fluid, as if their thick skin was filled with 
water. Their ears, pink fringed, hung limp, like leather 
rags. Their subtle, sensitive trunks now reached out and 
up, now sucked back and under, protected by massive, 
rock-like heads, with eyes so small, and majestic curved 
tusks of ivory. 


My thoughts drifted back to last year’s tiger hunt. 
Reports had reached Ayuthya of a great tiger that was 
carrying off men and animals, bringing terror to the 
villages near the holy Prabat Shrine. The King was 
accustomed to visit, every year, this shrine where The 
Lord Buddha had left His foot print on the top of the 
mountain. He now decided to combine his visit with a 
tiger hunt. 
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A great cavalcade set off from Ayuthya up the river. 
There were ten royal barges, for He took several of His 
wives with Him. Most of the mandarins went and there 
was a strong escort of Red Arms and soldiers. Three 
thousand beaters marched overland. 


A stockade, not unlike this one, but with a cage 
instead of an enclosure at the end of the narrow passage, 
was built in the plain near the foot of the Prabat 
mountain. Here, too, the Royal Palace was erected. 


Villagers told us where the tiger had last been 
sighted and a great circle of men was drawn around, 
stretching high up into the foot-hills to the north and 
west, down through the jungle and scrub to the plains 
and the river on which lay the villages. All possible 
escape routes were blocked. Then that night two rows of 
fires were lit and pickets placed in front of the watching 
men who kept up a constant noise of drums, clashing 
arms and singing. 


Phaulcon and I sat by a fire, for the air was cool, and 
together with his two French bodyguards we talked of 
home: In nostalgic mood I made them a bowl of punch. I 
took a pint of rice wine, a pint of lemonade and sprinkled 
on to this crumbled sea biscuit and grated nutmeg. It was 
very good. 


In the first light the tiger had tfied to break out, 
striking dead two members of a picket who stood before 
the fires. Men with flaming brands and muskets managed 
to turn him back and the circle was pulled inexorably in 
towards the mouth of the stockade. 


Phaulcon’s group was cutting its way through a 
bamboo thicket when the wild boar charged. From only 
yards away the beast, that most lethal of all God’s killing 
machines, went straight at Phaulcon. He dived to his left 
and at that instant the boar’s eye was caught by the 
flapping of a bodyguard’s bright cloak and it veered to 
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the right, striking the Frenchman in the belly. It carried 
him, impaled and screaming, through the scrub before 
discarding his bloody body as if it were a broken doll and 
disappearing like a nightmare. It was as though it had 
never happened. The laughter and singing of the hunters 
had not ceased. The chattering of the birds went on. In 
the distance dogs barked and a drum beat. At our feet 
Pierre lay dead. 


The tiger made one more attempt to break out but 
again he was driven back with flames. By the second 
afternoon he had been forced to the very mouth of the 
stockade, in which dogs had been tied as bait. I saw him 
now for the first time. Brute beauty and valour, 
dangerous and magnificent. He stood at the threshold, 
defiant and proud, head held high, then as if resigned to 
his fate, he turned and paced into the arena. 


As I came back to the present three elephants were 
brought in, each had his face and part of his trunk 
covered in leather armour. They did not let slip the tiger 
that was to fight at first, but held him tied to two ropes so 
that, not having liberty to shoot himself out, the first 
elephant that came near him gave him two or three blows 
with his trunk on the back. The shock was so rude that it 
laid the tiger for some time all along the ground and 
without motion as if he had been dead. Nevertheless. so 
soon as he was untied, though the first bout had quelled 
much of his fury, he made a terrible cry and would have 
thrown himself on the elephant’s trunk, but the elephant 
turning it cunningly inwards, secured it by his teeth, 
which he presently presented to the tiger, and therewith 
struck him so pat, that he tossed him up to a great 
height, in the air. This so stunned the beast, that he durst 
no more approach the elephant, but taking several turns 
about the yard, he sometimes sprung at those whom he 
saw standing behind the fence. Then the three elephants 
were let loose against him, who mauled him so by turns, 
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that once more he counterfeited to be dead, and 
afterwards made all the shifts he could to avoid them. 
They would certainly have killed him had not the Lord 
Phaulcon put an end to the combat. 


The Iranians would clearly have liked the sport to 
contine unto the death, but I explained to them that it 
was not the custom in Siam to expose the life of men or 
beasts by way of sport or exercise. They asked what 
other contests were popular. I told them that cock 
fighting had previously been a great attraction, for all 
men loved to gamble, but that the King had recently 
prohibited this sort of duel, since one of the cocks was 
almost always. killed. 


We returned to the pavilion where once again the 
Ambassador was to pay his respects to the King, as he 
passed on his way back to the city. The King had already 
said farewell to the French, now He came with His Queen 
escorted by Phaulcon on His left hand and followed by 
Petracha, Sorasak, Pra Pi and other ministers and 
mandarins. He stopped and greeted the Ambassador in a 
friendly way, asking if he had enjoyed the sport and 
enquiring politely as to how horses were hunted. He then 
asked what the elephant was used for in Iran. 


The Ambassador replied, ““Our King’s possessions 
and property are not simply intended for practical uses 
but it is a requisite of his power of state and world rule 
that one of every kind of God’s creatures be contained 
within the royal estates.” 


The King declared that he wished to send a few 
young elephants to the Iranian court. 


“I have been the first to start this friendship and I 
intend to carry on in the same way. I will consign a few 
elephants to my attendants and they will see that they are 
sent along with you.” 
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“Whatever,” replied the Ambassador, “the King 
sees fit to undertake is the very essence of propriety.” 


Then, to my great surprise, His Majesty called for 
me to come forward. I fell prostrate at the feet of His 
elephant. He thanked me for my valour during the 
Makassar Revolt, congratulated me on my betrothal and, 
with His own hands, presented me with a shable whose 
hilt was of beaten gold and a tortoise-shell scabvard, 
adorned with five plates of gold with a great filigrane 
gold chain also, to serve for a shoulder belt, and a vest of 
cloth of gold with gold buttons. This was an honour 
unparalleled, as such gifts were reserved for the Generals 
of armies. I wondered if the timing of this presentation 
was meant as a warning to those Iranians who had 
supported the revolt. 


Overcome with joy I sank to the ground as the King 
passed on His way. 


Above me a sneering voice broke the silence. 


“T hope you are enjoying your slave whore and that 
she is now a better lay than when I had her in Phayao.”’ 


Then Sorasak laughed. 


I sprang to my feet and the sword, so newly mine, 
was out of its scabbard, raised to kill. Phaulcon wheeled 
and drove his elephant fast and hard into the flank of 
Sorasak’s mount, pushing him out of my reach. He 
stretched down, took the sword from my hand and 
returned it to its scabbard of tortoise-shell. 


“Not yet,” he said, “is the time to rise to his 
challenge.” 


I would surely have killed him. 
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Chapter X 
The English Merchants 


I have seldom seen Phaulcon so angry. He had 
summoned me early in the morning and I found him 
pacing to and fro across the verandah in his long green 
robe, hands clasped behind his back. 


“‘Paston, come here and tell me what you think. | 
have never been so insulted in my life and I will not 
tolerate it. I spent all of my youth in the service of the 
English. I like them. I admire them. I have affection and 
respect for the Honourable Company and I have always 
gone out of my way to be of assistance, but what do I 
receive in return but insults and ingratitude. Time and 
again the Company has sent rogues and scoundrels to 
Ayuthya but Potts and Strangh are the worst of all and 
they will, I assure you, be the last. I will not tolerate it.” 


I tried to break in and, as he had requested, tell him 
what I thought, but he was in full spate and did not want 
to listen to anyone else. 


“I do not like the Dutch, but their behaviour has 
been beyond reproach. Ever since the treaty of 1664, and 
before that, too, I believe, they have done all they could 
to help His Majesty and conform with Siamese ways and 
customs. They have lent money to our Overseas missions 
without interest. They have succoured our ships in 
distress. They have regularly sent highly acceptable gifts 
to His Majesty and his ministers — looking-glasses, 
pistols, muskets, telescopes, eyeglasses, fine European 
cloth and other curiosities. They have loaned to us 
craftsmen and artisans goldsmiths, painters, sculptors, 
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doctors, gunners, powder-makers, steersmen and 
even a glassblower. And the English, what have they 
ever given us but trouble? The Dutch have accepted our 
traditions. They have never demanded tg sit with hats on 
and arms at their side in the presence of the King. Their 
camp is run with decorum. Over thirty Dutchmen live 
here with their wives, European or local, and their 
children. They have extra-territorial rights at law but 
have never used them and their prison is empty save for 
an occasional drunkard. They do not burn down their 
factory. They trade quietly and profitably, bringing in 
silver and small quantities of cloth and other goods which 
they exchange for hides, tin and sapanwood. This is good 
for them and good for the King and the country. All 
benefit and they are no bother. Not so the English. Only 
occasionally do some of the Sangha object to the 
slaughter of deer. Do you know, Paston, that the Dutch 
sold nearly two million deer hides to Japan in the past 
thirty years. Now they are selling over 100,000 Jammana, 
Chemen and Attamat quality hides every year. I am told 
that the Japanese use them to make armour and tabi and 
to cover boxes and other things. The Dutch are no 
trouble but may I be defended from the English! They 
huff and puff, blow themselves up, complain and rail and 
give nothing but trouble. Now Potts has the temerity to 
accuse me, The Lord Phaulcon, of burning down his 
worthless godown. I will tolerate no more. 


‘‘Paston, tell me what you think. I command you to 
find out this very day the full facts of the case. I will then 
convene a court of enquiry and have them run out of the 
country. Go now. I do not want to hear another word.”’ 


He was still pacing back and forth, muttering to 
himself and scowling as I left. 


Tammatari was lying in the hammock IJ had strung up 
for her struggling with John Dryden’s poem ‘The Hind 
and the Panther’ which had just arrived and which I 
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thought very bad. She was most amused by my 
description of Phaulcon’s outburst. 


“You farang are funny people. Why do we call you 
that anyway, Sydney, jao? Does it come from France? It 
is certainly not a Siamese word.” 


“No, it doesn’t. No, it isn’t.”” I answered, ‘Oddly 
enough I was talking to the Iranian Ambassador about 
this only last week. Many hundreds of years ago there 
was a powerful race of people called Franks who 
defeated the Gauls and founded an Empire that is now 
France. The Ambassador told me that Iranians and other 
Moors have always used the word ‘Frank’ to describe 
West Europeans whatever their nationality. Even in the 
mountainous fastness of the Afghanis we are called 
ferangi, though I doubt if they ever see one. They must 
have introduced this word to the Siamese. Recently I 
read a letter, written in 1621 by the Governor of 
Tenassarim, in which he refers to the Danes, when one 
of their ships arrived, as farang, and this was certainly 
before the French came here. I suppose now-a-days you 
would also have to call the colonials in America farang.”’ 


“T have never been able to understand why so many 
of you come to Ayuthya, leaving your homes and 
families far away. Most farang don’t even seem to like it 
here. Tell me why do you come?” she asked. 


“To make our fortunes, of course.” I replied. ““Many 
of us did not have good prospects at home; some of us 
are running away from something or someone; others 
like the soldiers come because they are told to. The 
merchants, as you see, are mostly coarse, vulgar fellows. 
Here it is possible, with luck and sharpness, to make more 
money in a few years than could be made in a lifetime at 
home. The risks, it is true are high, for the journey is 
dangerous and the climate does not agree with us, so that 
few survive to enjoy their riches, but we all believe that 
we will be one of the few. We think of men like Thomas 
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Pitt! and his diamond which he sold to the King of 
France for over £100,000, just about the same amount of 
money as the Oxford Parliament granted Charles II to 
run the country for one year. Pitt claims to have bought 
the diamond for £20,400 but there are those who agree 
with Alexander Pope, another poet and a better one, | 
think, than Dryden, who wrote: 


Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honest factor stole a gem away. 


The missionaries and envoys come for other reasons 
and are often, like the French now here, educated 
gentlemen, very different from the English and Dutch 
merchants.” 


“You are of that class, Sydney, toon hua,” Tari 
interrupted. 


“Perhaps you are right, but I had no prospects and I 
ran away. One day I will tell you,” I mused. 


“IT Know why you ran away — from a girl,” she 
laughingly and truthfully accused me. 


“Be quiet and let me go on with my history lesson. 
The Portugese were the first farang to come to Siam, for 
they had been given exclusive rights to this area by the 
infamous Borgia Pope, Alexander VI, who coolly divided 
the world into two giving one half to Spain and the other 
half to Portugal. First they seized Malacca, a country that 
had long paid tribute to the King of Siam, then in 1511 
they sent an envoy, called Duarte Fernandez. He, as far 
as I know, was the first farang to reach Ayuthya. 


‘Many Portugese followed him, settled down and 
married local girls. Now their descendants are completely 


: Captain Thomas Pitt M.P. (1653-1726) was Governor of Fort 
St George. On his return to England he founded a family that produced 
two of England’s greatest Prime Ministers. 
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Siamese except for their names and the fact that some 
are still Christians. By the end of the last century other 
countries, such as England and Holland, had broken the 
Portugese monopoly. The first Englishman, I think, ever 
to come to this part of the world went, strangely enough, 
not to Ayuthya, but to your country, to Chiang Mai, 
travelling overland from Pegu in 1587. His name was 
Ralph Fitch, a merchant of London town. 


“The first Siamcse reached Europe as Envoys to 
Holland in 1608. From that time onwards there has been 
regular contact by merchants, missionaries and diplomats 
and now as you well know many Europeans live here 
with their families.” 

It was on the night of December 6th that the English 
factory had burned down. Although no one was hurt 
everything was destroyed except for a few cases of tin. 
This fire brought to a head the unpleasantness between 
Phaulcon and the Company that had been simmering for 
months, indeed years. Whilst the Dutch and even the 
French had settled in well and adapted to the practices of 
court and country, the English had not. For several years 
they abandoned Ayuthya, still owing money to the King. 
Now they had returned, but they refused to acknowledge 
the old debt. The Company officials had only too often 
been loutish, arrogant and dishonest and the present one 
was, aS Phaulcon said, probably the worst of all. 


Samuel Potts was a young protegé of Lord Berkley, 
the former royalist Governor of Virginia. He was well 
educated and well connected but envious, quarrelsome 
and vindictive. He had recently secured the position of 
Factor by writing vicious reports about his colleagues and 
superiors. He constantly and openly attacked Phaulcon, 
holding him responsible for all the Company’s troubles. 
“Nothing,” he wrote in one letter I saw, ‘can be effected 
here until this bramble be rooted out.” 
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Potts seemed bitterly to resent Phaulcon’s success. 
Phaulcon did owe money to the Company, as he freely 
admitted but he refused to repay it until the Company 
acknowledged its debt to the King. Potts said that the 
Company’s old debt was not his concern and continued 
to treat Phaulcon as an ungrateful, renegade cabin-boy, 
quite forgetting that he was the most powerful man in the 
land, quite capable of imprisoning Potts and closing the 
Company’s office. 


One day, shortly after the fire, Potts was caught 
lurking outside Phaulcon’s house late at night. His excuse 
was that he had bought a barrel of beer from one of 
Phaulcon’s guests but did not dare enter the house. He 
was seized by the guard and spent a day on public display 
in the cangue, a kind of portable pillory. 


It was after this that the rumours accusing Phaulcon 
of setting fire to the factory began to circulate, stories 
that had come to Phaulcon’s ears and caused the outburst 
of this morning. 


Two senior company officers, William Strangh and 
Thomas Yale,' had recently arrived and were also 
investigating the affairs of the Company. Potts had 
quickly been able to turn them against Phaulcon, and 
Strangh was particularly insulted by the way he was 
virtually ignored whilst the French were féted and 
feasted. 


I set to work to ferret out the truth concerning the 
firing of the English factory. This proved to be 
remarkably easy and once again it was Tammatari’s girls 
from Lan Na who told me what had happened that 
night — for they had been there. 


' Thomas Yale was born in the American colonies. He was the 
nephew of Thomas Yale of Boston whose family name is perpetuated 
in the famous University. 
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Three days later Phaulcon convened a court of 
enquiry to ascertain the truth of the burning of the 
English factory and to decide on the future of the 
Honourable Company in Siam. 


The enquiry was held in Phaulcon’s outer office. 
Dressed in full court uniform he sat resplendent at the 
centre of the long teak table, his golden betel set before 
him. I was on his left and we were flanked by secretaries 
and scribes with poised quills. Around the walls were 
French and Siamese guards with swords drawn. On the 
opposite side of the table two low stools had been placed 
for Potts and Strangh, set so that the dazzling white 
sun-light, reflected from the river behind Phaulcon, 
would shine in their eyes. To one side was a mat where 
witnesses could stand or kneel. 


Not a breeze stirred and, at ten o’clock, it was 
already oppressively hot. Phaulcon deliberately kept 
Potts and Strangh waiting in the sun for half-an-hour and 
they were sticky, truculent and ill-at-ease as they entered 
the room followed by four guards who stood behind the 
stools on which they were commanded to sit. 


Phaulcon leaned back in his chair and picked up a 
golden box from the betel set. “Gentlemen,” he said, “‘as 
I have told you, this is not a Court of Justice. No 
sentence will be passed or punishment ordained, I merely 
wish to discover the truth and lay to rest certain 
malicious rumours that have been freely circulating in the 
city. 


“Mr. Potts, I would first like to hear your account of 
how the factory came to be burned on the night of 
December 6th last.” 


Potts a small, dapper man stood with one hand on 
his hip trying to look poised and confident as he peered 
into the bright light surrounding Phaulcon. “I accuse 
you, Constance Phaulcon,” he began dramatically, ‘of 
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having continuously and with evil intent, done all in your 
power to harm the interests of the Honourable 
Company. You are so insolent and obstinate as not to be 
the least inclined to satisfy your obligation in repaying 
the considerable debts outstanding. By your bad example 
and great injustice you have encouraged the Moors to 
presume accordingly. Finally, in order to revenge 
yourself upon the Company and myself and to destroy 
the evidence of your indebtedness, I accuse you of having 
hired unscrupulous rogues to set fire to the English 
Factory and reduce me and its contents to ashes.” 


‘That is very interesting, Mr. Potts,” said Phaulcon 
with icy politeness. “Pray be seated. You now have leave 
to call your witnesses who will, no doubt, be able to 
substantiate your allegation.” 


Two Dutchmen were prodded into the room by 
guards. Ill-kempt and slovenly they stood swaying and 
fidgetting as they peered into the bright light trying to 
focus on Phaulcon. 


“These, these creatures are your only witnesses 
against me?” queried Phaulcon in genuine astonishment. 
“Both are known to me. The goldsmith on the left has 
already been ordered deported by his own Director. The 
other man is never sober as I see is the case even now. 
Gentlemen, if so I must call you, what have you to say 
concerning myself and the firing of the English Factory?” 


Their slurred answers, when translated, threw no 
new light on the enquiry except for the reluctantly 
admitted fact that they had both visited the factory on 
the night in question. They were contemptuously 
dismissed. 


“Mr. Potts, having listened with surprise to your 
witnesses, let me now touch, if you will allow me, upon 
the subject of my debt to the Honourable Company 
which I have always freely and openly acknowledged, 
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and which I have, on many occasions, offered to settle by 
off-setting it against the debt that the Company has long 
owed to His Majesty. Is this not true, Mr. Potts?” 


“The Company’s debt to the King is not within my 
competence,” muttered Potts uncomfortably. 


“Then you are not competent and I can not treat 
with you. Tell me, pray, where now are the 500 chests of 
Japanese copper that are shown as missing from the 
Company godown? Were they turned to ashes, too, by 
the fire? Or have you any other explanation for their 
disappearance?” 


“They were eaten by white ants long before the fire, 
as I have reported to my superiors.” 


“Paston, I would like your comments on_ that 
statement as I know you have studied such curiosities of 
nature,” said Phaulcon. 


“My Lord,” I answered, “‘it is a well known scientific 
fact that white ants are really insects that by a cold 
corrosive liquid quality can do much mischief in a 
remarkably short space of time to clothes, timber or any 
other soft body that these fluids can penetrate, but 
copper is thought to be too hard a morsel for them.” 


“There you have it, Mr. Potts. Who, pray, had the 
greater reason to destroy the factory and its records? I 
who openly acknowledge my debt or you who lie in your 
teeth about white ants and my responsibility for the fire? | 
Were you a native I should this very instant call a Red 
Arm guard with a red hot iron to bore a hole through 
your lying tongue. But enough of this nonsense. I wish to 
hear the truth. I call on Princess Tammatari to bring 
forth her witnesses. 


Tammatari stood at the door and waied low, then 
she turned and taking their hands, led two frightened 
girls into the room. Four other girls, all very young, 
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entered crouching behind them and they sank onto the 
mat with their heads to the ground. 


Potts leaped to his feet pushing back the stool so that 
it crashed against the legs of a guard. “I protest!” he 
cried in a shrill voice. ‘““The evidence of slaves is not 
permitted!” 


‘I have already told you,” purred Phaulcon with a 
smile, ‘that this is not a court of law, but a simple 
enquiry. Sit down and be silent or I shall have you put 
out.” 


“Princess Tammatari, since I am told that all these 
girls are from your country and speak but little Siamese I 
would ask you to interpret and speak for them.” 


Tammatari stepped forward and stood at the end of 
the table. 


“Two of these unfortunate girls, My Lord, are slaves 
of the Dutchmen who have just appeared before you. 
The other four were rented to help entertain a party of 
farang at the English Factory on the night of December 
6th. 


“They were taken there by the Dutchmen, who both 
attended the party, shortly before sundown. Three naval 
officers who have, I hear, now departed from Ayuthya 
and this man who sits before you, Mr. Potts, were also 
present. They were drinking beer and mumm and were 
soon very merry. The girls were summoned to sit with 
them where they sprawled around the table and to 
service them with food and drink for the hands of the 
men were otherwise employed. 


“Later in the evening the table was cleared and 
pushed back against the wall and the girls were 
commanded to dance. Someone called for the candle 
dance and several of the men rose unsteadily to join the 
girls as they circled around the room. Potts appeared 
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drunker than his companions. He clasped this girl here, 
Kate, from behind. Holding her with one hand, he 
snatched a candle with the other. Then he stumbled 
and fell, pulling her on top of him where he lay, 
embracing her in the lewdest manner, quite forgetful of 
the candles, one of which rolled under a bale of dried 
saffron. Within seconds it had burst into flame and the 
flames rapidly spread to a pile of sapanwood and thence 
to the building itself. 


“The girls tell me that it was only through the 
intervention of the Lord Buddha that they all escaped 
with their lives. That, My Lord, is a simple account of 
the firing of the English Factory. On behalf of my girls I 
will swear to its truth.” 


Tammatari ushered out her girls and a long silence 
ensued. Potts sat slumped with his head in his hands. 


When Phaulcon spoke it was in a strangely subdued 
voice, tinged more with regret than anger. 


“You both have my permission and that of My 
Master the King to make immediate arrangements for 
the closure of the factory. A pass will be issued forthwith 
enabling you to depart from the Kingdom of Siam. I had 
not looked to see so humiliating an end for the 
Honourable Company.”’ 


As Phaulcon stood to leave, Strangh leaned 
aggressively across the table his hand outstretched, a 
finger pointing at Phaulcon. 


‘You, Constance Phaulcon,” he burst out in anger 
and frustration, “are the sole and only instrument of the 
Honourable Company’s former and present losses and 
sufferings in this place. Through your sudden and 
surprising elevation to a sovereign Lord or a heathenish 
Grace you have thwarted and cheated us at every turn. 


‘As to the firing of the factory I will not dispute with 
your slave whores but though I can not charge you with 
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matter of the fact I know it was not without some cursed 
treachery, which heaven detect, that the bellowes blew 
on that fire. Your sowing and blowing the coals of hatred 
and dissention amongst the English Factors, the flames at 
last took hold of and consumed all the Honourable 
Comapny’s effects to ashes. 


‘Above all this, is your insolency in heaping so many 
indignities upon us by imprisonment and putting into the 
stocks and pillory our servants and Mr. Potts himself. 
You, by the abused authority of your great Master and 
with the favour of renegade members of our nation not 
acquainted with your pranks and tricks have, not only 
privately but publicly, hindered and forbidden merchants 
so much as to peep or to come near the factory either to 
sell or to buy. I myself have been kept a close prisoner in 
the factory for above a month on purpose to make us 
lose the monsoons. 


‘“T am rather to be pitied than blamed for falling in 
amongst so many persons dissatisfied with their God and 
their country. I pray now only that I may escape, though 
it be as my faithful dog that lost its tail. 


“JT have done with Siam and in the name and on 
behalf of the Honourable Company do solemnly and in 
optima forma protest against you Constance Phaulcon to 
be liable...” 


“Silence! I will hear no more! I was not angry since | 
came to Siam, e’er this! Tremble and think what would 
now become of you if the King, like other Indian Princes, 
should use the rigour of the law against you. But the 
great King, My Master, is a lover of strangers, Strangh. 
If you had been a native...” He stopped abruptly and 
stormed from the room while I slipped away to join my 
Tammatari. 
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Chapter XI 
Visits 


‘Today we will be very busy. We must make some 
social calls and in the afternoon I will take you to a trial. 
But first I have a very special present for you.” 


She held out a small parcel which tinkled as she 
moved her hand. | opened it and saw three gold bells 
about the size of acorns. 


“The man will come to put them in this evening,” 
she said. 


‘He will most certainly not!” I exclaimed in horror, 
-staring at the bells in my hand. 


She raised her eyebrow, took my worried face in her 
hands and burst into laughter. 


‘I knew you wouldn’t agree. Do you realise what an 
honour it is to have been given gold ones? They are 
reserved for princes of the blood. Luckily the goldsmith’s 
wife is from the north. This was my joke. Just keep them 
in your pocket, they will sound the same as if you had 
them in and no one will dare to question you. All the 
same,” she said wisfully, ‘‘I would like to know what they 
feel like. 


' Not only Ralph Fitch refers to this extraordinary custom — he 
thought it was to prevent sodomy, but others such as Duarte Barbosa 
say, “they wear on their members certain hawk-bells, round, closed 
and very large which are joined and fixed inside between and the flesh 
so as to make it very large and their women take great pleasure in 
hearing those bells ringing inside.” 
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“Well, I would not,” I answered, vastly relieved that 
she had only been teasing me. 


We set off on foot, followed by the two girls who 
carried gifts for the families we were to visit. Everyday 
Tari had been going out and I knew that she was building 
up contacts with northern people who lived in Ayuthya. 
Some were free men who had been here long, some were 
minor wives, for northern girls with their fair skins and 
beauty were much sought after, but the majority were 
slaves brought south after the recent wars. ‘““You never 
know,” she said, ‘“‘when we may need their help, or when 
we may be able to help them.” 


We turned down a narrow lane leading to the market 
place where women squatted, selling goods of every 
description. There were iron knives from the forges of 
Kampaengpetch, cheap bronze padlocks from Japan, 
bolts of brightly coloured cloth from Orissa, Coromandel 
and Malabar, all the paraphernalia for betel chewing, 
bottles of rose water and rice wine, tea, coffee, chocolate 
and tobacco, dried food of every kind, lizards, fish, 
insects and snakes, stones and jewellery from Pegu and 
Ceylon, earthenware vessels from Singburi and porcelain 
from China. 


Beyond the crowded market was an extensive open 
area, for there was much spare land within the city. Here 
many Siamese lived in large compounds surrounded by 
neatly woven fences. Sometimes there was only one 
house, but more often, apart from the main building, 
where the head of the family lived with his mia luang and 
children, there were several small houses occupied by the 
mia noi and their children, poor relatives, married 
daughters, servants and slaves. 


We entered one of these compounds and passing a 
well and a plot where a few herbs and vegetables grew, 
came to a small house, beneath which several naked 
children were playing in the dust. Their heads were 
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shaved, apart from a neatly tied lock of hair covering the 
kwarn.' Some wore silver bangles on their wrists and 
ankles and all were smeared with a cooling, yellow 
coloured powder.” We climbed the bamboo ladder and 
were greeted on the verandah by a pretty girl wearing 
only a plain black pasin who waied with deep respect 
and poured water, taken from a cooling jar, over our feet 
with a coconut ladle. We went into the dark interior, 
dark for the windows were closed with screens against 
the glare of the sun. At the far end was a raised platform 
covered with finely woven rush mats where the mother 
and children slept. Above was a shelf with flowers in 
vases and a few small earthenware figures, where dwelt 
the family spirits. A separate room was available if the 
master came, for Geow was the mia noi or minor wife of 
a third grade mandarin. Outside, at the back, was an 
area for cooking, the fire being built on a large tray of 
earth, and the wash-room where stood three large jars of 
water. 


We sat on the floor and Geow placed before us a tray 
with a high base and upturned rim. On it were little wet 
green wads wrapped in banana leaf, some salt, a jar of 
tobacco and a selection of pipes. 


I looked questioningly at Tammatari, for on all 
previous social calls, I had always been offered maak or 
betel to chew and roughly rolled cigars to smoke. 


‘““Geow comes from Chiengrai where it is the custom 
to offer guests miang or fermented tea leaves. Take 
some, put a piece of salt in the middle, like this, then 
place the wad in your cheek. Just leave it there. Don’t try 


' Children’s heads were shaven except for the soft spot on which 
a top-knot was allowed to grow. It was believed that the spirit could 
escape through this place if it was exposed. By the time of puberty the 
spirit was firmly enough established and the top-knot was 
ceremoniously shaved. 


* This is still used by Burmese women. 
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to chew it. It is really most refreshing and does not stain 
your mouth as betel does. 


“We think it very vulgar to smoke those ugly cigars. 
Everyone in the north, including women and children, 
has a pipe of their own and there will always be spare 
ones for visitors. The best used to be made near 
Vientiane and were beautifully decorated, but, alas, the 
kilns are now no more. Here in Ayuthya one can buy 
tobacco from China or Manila but the best comes frum 
Lan Na.””! 


She filled a dark grey pipe of high fired stoneware 
with moulded lotus-like decoration, inserted a bamboo 
stem, passed it to me and lit it with a taper. They talked 
earnestly in northern Thai. I was totally ignored. At last 
Tari turned to me and said. 


“Her husband is a friend of Sorasak’s. He is planning 
to humiliate you in front of everyone at the boat races 
next week, but she does not know what he is going to do. 
My guess is that he will challenge you to a race and that 
he will seek to involve my honour as he did at the 
elephant fights. 


“You, he attacks instead of Phaulcon who, though 
unpopular, is still protected by the King and also because 
he hates you. Me, because I spurned and cursed him, and 
that he will never forgive.” 


Tammatari stood up and went with Geow to the 
spirit shelf. She rearranged some of the figurines and 
placed in the middle the gift she had brought. This was 
an earthenware girl who knelt,” resting her left hand on 


' Tobacco today is a major crop in the North of Thailand. 


2 This was probably a Tukata Sia Kabarn figure. Thai people 
believed that a mother was in great danger from evil spirits when 
delivering a baby, they therefore made a small figure, broke its neck and 
then buried it so that the spirits, believing she was dead, would leave 
her and her baby alone. For similar reasons children are often given 
ugly nick-names at birth. 
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her knee. Her hair was coiled in a bun and her lips were 
parted in a smile. As we left she handed out sweet coconut- 
milk kanom to the children who came running from all 
directions. 


‘Next we are going to have lunch with a junior chao 
or princess from Chiang Mai. She is the mia luang or first 
wife of a senior official under the Barcalong. He is 
responsible for collecting the tax on trees. It is good that 
so many of our girls are pretty as their husbands tell them 
many secrets.” 


Even though this was the main house of a high 
mandarin it was still made from bamboo, slightly larger, 
perhaps, than the one we had just left, and with one or 
two more rooms, but still very simple. Again we sat on 
the floor and were offered miang and pipes by slave girls. 
Again a long discussion took place in northern Thai. Tari 
flung the occasional quick translation my way as if she 
was dinging a quoit.' “She likes the rubies you gave 
me.” “She says some beautiful silk has just arrived from 
China.” ‘The Sankarat of Pegu Buddhists will be 
cremated next month.” And so on. Then the 
conversation became more serious. At last they were 
silent and Tari turned to me. 


‘As I told you her husband 1s a collector of taxes. 
Phaulcon has recently persuaded the King to increase 
some taxes and levy new ones. The tax on durian trees 
stays the same, but that on maak has been doubled and 
there are now, for the first time, taxes on coconut, 
mango, mangosteen and pomelo trees. One tical a year 
for each tree. There is grave discontent in the country 
and Petracha, through his connections with the Sangha, 
has put it abroad that Phaulcon and his foreign followers 
are entirely responsible and that all the extra money 


collected will go straight into their pockets. 
' This quaint phrase “throwing a quoit™ also appears in Milton’s 
Arcopagitica. 
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‘Should there be a confrontation between Phaulcon 
and Petracha, your Phaulcon will not stand a chance, 
even with the support of the French troops, for the whole 
country is now against him.” 


I was deeply disturbed by this fresh confirmation of 
what I already suspected. 


Lunch was carried in on raised lacquer trays and 
placed before us where we sat. A big bowl of steamed 
rice mixed with kapi or shrimp paste. Fishhead soup. A 
flat sea fish, steamed and covered with sauce made from 
spices, garlic, chibols and sweet herbs. When we had 
finished eating, we washed our fingers in bowls of 
scented water. Then a tray of sweetmeats and a basket of 
carved fruit were brought. 


Our balon was waiting for us in the nearby klong and 
we left to watch the trial that Tari had spoken of in the 
morning. It was a case concerning a disputed debt. One 
man claimed that it was still owed to him, the other that 
he had already paid it back in full. Stories of the 
witnesses conflicted and the judges had been unable to 
decide on the truth. 


Both parties had now been brought in chains to the 
site of the trial. The family of the man who said he had 
already repaid the debt was also there. If he lost the 
ordeal then his two mia noi and their children, the 
second and fourth children of his mia luang and he 
himself, would all be taken into slavery by the other man 
until the debt was settled. 


The chains were broken off and the two men led into 
the river by their friends. At a command from the judge, 
they disappeared beneath the water holding on to the 
poles where I had seen the children playing. Not a sound 
nor a ripple for an ageless length of time. The spectators, 
too, held their breaths in unconscious support and 
suspense. Then, with a desperate gasp, one man burst to 
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the surface. To the joy of almost all, it was the man who 
claimed that he had not been repaid. Apparently he had 
a bad reputation, and was know to have cheated poor 
men before. The successful ordealist left, rejoicing, with 
his family. 


‘‘Because of what I have learned this morning there 
are two more urgent calls that we must make, for you 
will have to win the boatrace next week.”’ 


I had been thinking of little else since Geow told us 
about Sorasak, and was anxious to go home as soon as 
possible, but I had no doubt that Tari would take me to 
see people who could be useful to us. 


We paddled along a small klong through a poor 
Siamese quarter upstream from the walled island city, 
out into the great flat rice fields that reach to the 
horizon, until we came to a small house in an orchard of 
mangoes. 


‘This is where the girl we met at the fruit market the 
other day lives. I think she may be able to help up since 
her husband is an oarsman,” said Tari as we stepped 
ashore. 


The girl was up a tree picking fruit. When she saw us 
she leaped down and ran towards us dropping mangoes 
as she came. Tari explained that we were in a great 
hurry, that we needed twenty-four oarsmen immediately, 
that they must be the best possible, that we would pay 
well and that they must all be men from Lan Na. 


“We cannot trust the men you have now,” she said 
to me. “I know that one of them at least has been 
planted in your boat by Petracha. Next week at the races, 
and later, too, perhaps, we will need loyalty as well as 
strength.” Then she turned back to the girl. ‘‘Please tell 
your husband that I must have the men at my house by 
midday tomorrow.” 
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She gave her then a set of carved measuring coconuts 
and a bag of cowries and accepted from the girl a basket 
of mangoes. 


Next we went to a floating house on the river. We 
were ushered in with deep respect by a large man and his 
minute wife. We sat around a tray on which the betel set 
was already laid out. There were little boxes of black und 
red lacquer holding shredded tobacco, pleuk gor and 
resin, a bowl of areca nuts and a narrow container 
holding folded betel leaves. In the centre was a slender 
bronze lime pot and on the floor an earthenware spitoon. 
The wife shooed the children out, then disappeared to 
the back of the house, presently returning with several 
dishes of sweetmeats and a red clay bouli full of hot tea 
which she poured into Chinese blue and white cups that 
had been placed on a tray before us. She half-filled the 
cups, asking us to taste and see if the strength was to our 
liking. When we had approved she filled them to the top. 
We helped ourselved to pieces of palm sugar which we 
held in our mouths as we drank. 


Conversation now switched into northern Thai, 
which I was slowly beginning to understand. Our cups 
were constantly refilled. Apparently the husband, whose 
name was Som, was a master helmsman. Now forty and 
too old to work, he had formerly been chief helmsman to 
Tammatari’s father before being brought, as a prisoner of 
war, to Ayuthya where he became, as a slave, a royal 
oarsman. This was the man who could train and select 
our crew and be our helmsman. I was well pleased. After 
long discussion we finally turned our cups upside down to 
show that we wanted no more and took our leave of Som 
and his wife to whom Tari gave a parcel of miang and a 
pot of salt. 


I had long been interested in boats, how they were 
designed and built. Many months before I had drawn a 
set of sketches for Phaulcon showing how I thought the 
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war balons could be made more stable and at the same 
time faster. I now took up these old ideas and worked 
feverishly to improve the speed of the twenty-four oar 
balon that I had been granted when I became a 
mandarin, for I knew that the race with Sorasak would 
be in deadly earnest. 


First I made it possible, quickly and easily, to 
remove the top-heavy superstructure on which we sat, 
leaving only a simple low platform. Then I made a new 
set of oars with curved and slightly longer blades which 
would move more water, without upsetting the balance 
and rhythm of the rowers. I pared the hull of the boat, 
made as it_was from one great log, so that it was lighter 
and the prow more streamlined. Finally I fitted the keel I 
had designed for the balons of war. 


Meanwhile Som had selected the oarsmen and was 
training them secretly in small groups. The oarsman that 
Tari said was a spy and three other suspect men, I sent 
on a special mission to Bangkok. They would not return 
until after the race for I did not want Sorasak to have any 
idea that I was preparing to meet his challenge. The boat 
was ready two days before the race. We took it far down 
the river for our secret trials. Som and the oarsmen were 
delighted. Tammatari and I were quietly confident. 
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Chapter XII 
The Boatrace 


As the King’s health had declined over the past few 
years so had he gone forth less and less often in the full 
panoply of his power, although, of course, he frequently 
went on private hunting and pleasure trips, particularly 
when he was staying at his summer palace, Tale Chipson, 
which had been built near Louvo, a few hours easy row 
from Ayuthya. 


Today was the Katin Festival when His Majesty was 
accustomed to go in solemn state, with his wives and his 
court, to Wat Pa Daeng, where he presented robes to the 
monks in an act of merit. It had become part of this 
festival pageantry to hold boatraces on the way back to 
the city. The King himself usually competed—and always 
won. After He had returned to His Palace, the young 
mandarins challenged each other to races. Often they 
were held in deadly earnest since the young bloods bet 
heavily on the result. The thousands of spectators also 
gambled and it was not unusual for children and mia noi 
to pass into debtor’s slavery this day. 


Royal guards had checked the riverside, for each 
door and window of the houses and ships that overlooked 
the King’s route must be closed. As He approached all 
the people had to go outside, for none might be higher 
than He, and lie prostrate on the ground with their hands 
above their heads. In public places bamboo fences had 
been erected to screen the Monarch’s august person from 
the sight of His people. Special viewing platforms had 
been built for the French and the Iranians, floating rafts 
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covered with cushions and rugs, for they might look upon 
the King as He passed. 


The procession that rowed up the Menam Chao 
Phrya this day made the one that had escorted the 
French ambassador into the city seem like a village 
outing. Two great lines of balons came rowing, one up 
either flank of the river. Forty-five vessels in each 
column moving in measured stride to the booming beat 
of bamboo drums and the deep rhythmic chant of the 
oarsmen. ‘Pet-tat-pet, pet-tat-pet.’ First came the junior 
mandarins, then the senior officials led by Phaulcon 
sitting under gilded chiroles. Next were the Royal 
Guards, each balon rowed by four score Red Arm men 
wielding gilded oars. Came then the King raised high on 
a pyramid throne of gold. Clothed He was in rich cloth of 
gold, set with precious stones, on His head He wore a 
white cap ending in a point, encompassed with a ring of 
gold, all flowered and set thick with precious stones. The 
six score rowers had a kind of toque on their heads 
covered with plates of gold and they had on golden 
stomachers. The King’s standard bearer, all glittering with 
gold, stood at the stern with the banner royal of cloth of 
gold on a red ground. Four great mandarins lay prostrate 
at the four corners of the throne. 


The King’s barge was followed by three others 
equally as splendid, whose chiroles were closed around 
with drapes of golden cloth, for within reclined His wives. 
They were rowed by lissome female slaves. Thirty-six 
balons of war with scarlet clad soldiers brought up the 
rear of this great cavalcade. 


After visiting Wat Pa Daeng, the King rested in a 
small palace nearby while the balons were marshalled 
into groups according to the number of their oars, ready 
for the race back to the city, three leagues away. When 
all was prepared King Narai took His place in the van and 
the grand race began. The King, having the greatest 
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number of oarsmen and also the best, easily entered the 
city first. After He had passed, all the people who had 
lined the route rose up shouting and cheering as each 
group raced past. 


I had seen Sorasak in the morning procession, but he 
had not raced back with the others for he was keeping his 
men fresh. I, with the excuse that I had to attend on the 
Iranian Ambassador, had also rested my crew all day. 


Now that the King had departed and the main event 
was over, individual duels were taking place. I rowed 
through the throng, Tammatari sitting quietly beside me 
and we waited for what would be. 


“You! Farang! Over there, with your whore! Will 
you race me for the Harlot of Phayao?”’ 


Sorasak must have carefully prepared the words of 
this insult in his evil heart. They lanced into my soul. 
Before I could move, Tammatari was on her feet, one 
hand pressed on my shoulder, her other arm outstretched 
towards Sorasak. Her white sabai slipped unnoticed to 
the floor. 


She stood like an avenging Goddess. All was silent 
and motionless, aghast at the insult that had been so 
publicly flung. 


“It is | whom you challenge and it is I, Tammatari, 
the keeper of the spirit of Chamadevi, who will accept 
your challenge,” she did not shout, yet her voice carried 
as clearly as reflected sunlight across the water. ‘‘These 
are my terms. Should you, perchance, win the race, you 
may come this evening, alone and unarmed to the house 
of the Harlot of Phayao. For one night you may stay and I 
will not deny you, nor will I, on this occasion, evoke the 
curse of Chamadevi. 


“Should you lose the race you-will, forthwith, here 
on the steps beside the Palace of your King, in the 
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presence of all who have heard your insult, kneel down 
before me with your head at my feet and crave the 
forgiveness of Tammatari. For you lie from the bottom of 
your black heart.” 


She ceased to speak, and slowly lowered her accusing 
arm. The silence was broken only by an awed intake of 
breath and the drip of water from motionless paddles. 


Sorasak was pale with rage, shaken to the core, but 
he could not now withdraw his challenge. Nor could | 
refuse to accept it, horrified though I was that Tammatari 
should thus have offered herself. 


“T will race you once around the island of the city,” I 
called, “then all can see that the start and finish are fairly 
judged.” 


And so it was agreed. I summoned my little 
four-oared boat and to everyone’s surprise quickly 
dismantled and off-loaded the chirole structure. The 
rowers changed to the new set of oars, painted black and 
green. The slave girls and guards disembarked. I gave 
final words of encouragement to my crew and passed full 
command to Som. Then I sank back beside Tammetari 
and prayed as I had never prayed in my life. 


Sorasak manoeuvred his balon into position on the 
inner side of the round island course for, as I had chosen 
the length of the race, so he chose the side from which he 
wished to start. Cursing his oarsmen, he glared 
malevolently and suspiciously at us. He had not, | 
thought, wanted so long a race, nor had he expected me 
to be prepared for his challange or even to accept it. He 
was puzzled and he was afraid of Tammatari. 


The starting pistol fired. Sorasak immediately took 
the lead, for his oarsmen were striking at a frenzied rate, 
grunting with the effort of every stroke. He was nearly a 
length clear as we reached the junction with the main 
river where the current flows faster in the direction we 
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were racing. We had practiced entering this stretch of 
water many times and Som hit the fastest point of flow 
exactly right. Now the special oars began to tell. We had 
drawn level by the time we reached the French Church. 
As we pulled steadily ahead I saw that Sorasak was 
moving closer and closer. I called for him to stay clear 
but he came on and I knew that he was planning to ram 
us. 


“Som! Look out! He’s ramming us!” I yelled. He 
reacted immediately, swinging the steering oar hard over. 
At the same instant I took the bamboo drum from him 
and raised the speed of strike to a rate we had never 
approached in practice. The sea serpent prow of 
Sorasak’s vessel, which I now saw had swords set into it, 
reared above us and there was a rending crack as it cut 
off the raised tail of our balon. We were clear, although 
Som’s drastic turn had caused us to lose way and we had 
been forced out of the main current. Sorasak’s rowers, 
too, had lost their rhythm after the impact but they were 
level with us and in the fast flow of the river. 


It was now a race to reach the corner of the island 
where the main course of the Menam Chao Phrya 
branched off to the right. We were still on the far side 
and must pull clear so that we could cut in front at the 
turn. Som again raised the rate of strike and we were 
over a length clear as we reached the bend forcing 
Sorasak to follow in our wake. We were two lengths up 
as we passed the Royal Arsenal of the Barges. Our 
oarsmen were chanting as they rowed to the steady 
rhythm of the drum. Further ahead and further yet we 
pulled, the men now scenting victory, rowed for the land 
of their birth. We passed the first elephant stables and 
the finishing line was in sight. 


The pistol fired our triumph. The crew cheered and 
raised their paddles high over their heads. Tammatari 
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and I sat, unable to think or move, so tense had we been 
and I felt her tremble. 


The other boat crossed the line its rowers slumped 
over their oars, silent. Sorasak hunched and unmoving. 


Tammatrai stepped ashore and stood on the top step 
of the landing stage beside the Palace. She stood 
motionless and beautiful, very cruel in her victory, her 
arms straight at her sides, one foot slightly before the 
other, chin raised. 


Sorasak came slowly with hatred in his eyes. He 
stood before her, two steps down and would not look up. 
He knelt and placed his head on the ground before her 
extended foot. 


“Have you lied about Tammatari?”’ 
“Yes,” he hissed, almost inaudibly. 
“Speak so that all can hear.” 
“Ves, btied.% 

“Are you sorry?” 

“T am sorry.” 


“Then I forgive you, my Lord Sorasak. You may rise 
and go.” 
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Chapter XIII 
Massacre of the English 


When trouble came again it was at a place and in a 
manner that no one, least of all Phaulcon and Petracha, 
had expected. Yet for months the problem had been 
there, growing ever more serious as it was the longer 
neglected, festering, hidden by its distance from 
Ayuthya. Let me tell you some of the background before 
I speak of that terrible night of massacre. 


After Phaulcon had exposed the deceitful Moors, he 
rose to a position of great power behind the throne, 
spending hours every day in private audience with King 
Narai. He began to place his friends in senior positions. 
Many of them were Englishmen who had been with him 
in the Honourable Company. Amongst these were 
Richard Burnaby and Samuel White, the latter the 
brother of his old friend George. They were sent to 
Mergui, the west coast port of Siam, the one as 
Governor with the rank of second .class mandarin, the 
other as Shahbandar or port officer in charge of trade 
and tax with a rank of third degree. 


Mergui was.a very important trading centre. Coastal 
vessels sailed up to: Martaban with goods for Pegu and 
Ava, down to Malacca with goods for Aceh, Batavia and 
Makassar or, with the monsoon, across to India, Ceylon 
and beyond. Mergui was, too, the western end of the 
overland route to Ayuthya and China. For years this 
trade had been in the hands of the Moors, most of whom 
were Indians, and they naturally resented the intrusion of 
these Englishmen into their private and profitable 
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domain. So it was that Ali Beague, Governor of 
Masulipatam in the Indian Kingdom of Golconda, 
refused one day to supply cables to White with the result 
that, on his way home, he found himself anchored on a 
lee shore off Martaban with a storm blowing. His old 
cables parted and he was cast away, losing all his cargo 
and only with enormous difficulty escaping with his life. 


With the great power that his new position gave him, 
White determined to seek revenge by seizing any 
Golconda ships he found. Captain Coates was sent, 
contrary to the express orders of Phaulcon, on a 
plundering expedition to the Coramandel Coast and the 
Mouths of the Kistna and Godavari. The expedition was 
a complete fiasco. Coates succeeded in capturing one 
extremely rich prize, John Demarcora’s ship the New 
Jerusalem, sailing from Pegu laden with rubies and gold, 
but, to White’s subsequent fury, he returned all the cargo 
except for a parcel of rubies which he pocketed for 
himself. He shelled a few Indian villages and burned 
several small boats some of which, unfortunately, turned 
out to belong to the East India Company. These piratical 
antics, together with the other problems in Ayuthya, 
brought: the full fury of Sir Joshua Childe and the 
Directors of the Honourable Company down on 
Phaulcon and White, and King James II authorised 
declaration of war against the King of Siam. It was this 
news, which had just reached Ayuthya, that prompted 
my urgent despatch to Mergui. 


Apart from these open acts of piracy, White had 
been systematically cheating the King. Almost all the 
prize money from the ships he captured, he kept for 
himself. Month after month he falsified the pay-roll 
showing the names of soldiers and sailors who did not 
exist. He forced merchants to sell their goods to him at a 
very low price and then resold them at a handsome 
profit, not only to other traders, but to the King Himself. 
Indeed, he sold the same ship’s stores to the King four 
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times in as many months. He traded for his own account 
using the King’s ships. He squeezed tax from the people 
in the most merciless way, threatening to confiscate all 
their property and seize the families of those who did not 
pay what he demanded. Most of this money never 
appeared in the books of the King. 


Rumours of his activities began to percolate back to 
Ayuthya, for he had offended all the rich merchants and 
most of the mandarins. He had been so busy amassing a 
fortune that he had totally neglected to strengthen the 
fortifications of Mergui which task had been one of the 
main reasons for his appointment as Shahbandar. 


So it was that he received a peremptory summons to 
go to the capital. He hesitated, pondering flight while 
still he could but the contrary winds made it virtually 
impossible. Another messenger arrived and then a third. 
Finally he decided he had no option but to obey and 
hope that he could defend or conceal his actions. It was 
the worst time of year for the journey and he reached 
Ayuthya, just before the Makassar Revolt, more dead 
than alive. For weeks he was delirious with high fever, at 
death’s door. Phaulcon did not go to see him and White 
wrote a petulant letter protesting innocence to which 
Phaulcon replied with great dignity. 


‘Right Worshipful, 


We know no reason you have to charge us with 
Strangeness in our deportment to you, when you 
consider or observe our general Carriage towards all 
other persons, which we hope is not offensive to any man 
in particular. The jealousie you express of having private 
Enemies, who endeavour to estrange us from you, as ‘tis 
on our part altogether Causeless; so it not only argues 
you culpable of something you would not have 
discovered, but highly reflects upon us, as if we took 
pleasure in harkening to the malicious tattling and 
detraction of over busie men, to the prejudice of those 
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we have thought worthy of so considerable a Trust, as 
we, upon mature deliberation, thought good to confer 
upon you: Nay, Sir, we must be plain, and tell you. The 
Shahbandar has no other Enemy, that we know of, than 
the Shahbandar, which your own hand will evidently 
make appear. 


‘That you are now reduced so near the grave is a 
matter of trouble to us, and that you may not hasten 
yourself thither, let us, as your Friend, persuade you to 
Temperance. As for the Protestation you make of your 
Zeal of His Majesties Honour and Interest, give us leave 
to tell you, that it is no miracle to see a man drive on his 
own Covetous designs, under a pretext of promoting his 
King’s interest. though we do not desire to charge you 
with being a Court Parasite. 


‘The satisfaction you desire shall be granted to you, 
sO soon as you are in a condition to be examined by our 
Secretary, who should long since have been sent to you, 
had we not understood your Indisposition, and be 
cautioned to be plain, fair and moderate in your 
Answers, to whatever Queries he proposes to you; 
avoiding all Passionate Expressions or Gestures, which 
may do you much harm, but cannot avail anything to 
your advantage. 


‘It will be no small pleasure to us to find you as 
innocent as you pretend, nor shall we ever take delight to 
ruine what our hands have built up; but if we perceive a 
Structure of our own raising begin to totter, and threaten 
our own ruine with its fall, none can tax us with 
imprudence, if we take it down in time. There is your 
own Metaphor retorted, and the needful in Answer to 
your letter of yesterday’s date, concluded with our hearty 
wishes for your recovery, as being 


Your friend, 
Phaulcon’ 
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Now one of Phaulcon’s most endearing traits is his 
loyalty to old friends and he owed much to White’s 
brother, George, who had first sponsored him in the East 
and who, even now, was looking after his interests in 
England. With such success, in fact, that Phaulcon to his 
inordinate pride and joy had received the previous year a 
personal letter from James II. This is the letter. 


‘Greeting, 


It having pleased Almighty God to call to his infinite 
Mercy the late King Charles the Second of happy 
memory Our Dearly beloved Brother, We cannot omit 
letting you know, that the presents which you sent were 
received and well accepted by him. We must upon this 
occasion also signify to you, that we are sensible of the 
kindness you show Our subjects, who come to those 
parts, which we desire you will continue, and be assured 
of Our Friendship upon all occasions which may offer. 
And so we recommend you to the protection of the 
Divine Providence. Given & c. Whitehall the 21st day of 
March in the year of Our Reign the first. 


Your loving friend. 
James R.* 


Phaulcon had, too, I am almost certain, an interest in 
some of White’s private trading ventures. Furthermore in 
the present anti-Moor mood he was not averse to a little 
squeezing of Indian merchants or beard-singeing of the 
King of Golconda. Consquently White was acquitted on 
all counts and sent back to Mergui with full powers. This 
much I already knew. But now came letters from the 
East India Company ordering the recall of all 
Englishmen in the service of the King of Siam and 
threatening war if alleged damages were not paid in full 
within sixty days.' 


! The amount clained was £ 40,000 
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These letters had been brought to Mergui by Captain 
Weltden in the English frigate, Curtana, which was now 
menacing the town with its guns. The messenger told us 
that all Englishmen in Mergui, including Burnaby and 
White, had signed a document agreeing to leave the. 
King’s service forthwith and return on the Curtana to 
Fort St. George. Not one word of all this had come from 
the Governor or the Shahbandar. 


I made the crossing in record time and, 
unannounced, went straight to the house of the senior 
mandarin in Tenassarim, a few hours up-stream from 
Mergui. He was in conference with the two other 
mandarins of the council who resided there. They were 
shocked to see me but could do nothing but cooperate 
since I held a letter of authority which bore the King’s 
own seal. This is what they told me. 


White’s iniquities and extortions were far worse than 
I had suspected and included murder. Apparently after 
his return from Ayuthya he had become even more 
ruthless and urgent in his collection of taxes. At the same 
time it was noticed that all his personal possessions were 
being packed up and loaded onto the Resolution which 
lay before his house and which was being made ready for 
departure. This they found extraordinary as the monsoon 
was contrary and no voyage could be made for at least 
three months. All were convinced that White was 
preparing to flee with his ill-gotten treasures. They 
thought he would hide amongst the many islands which 
lay without the harbour until the wind changed and then 
sail for England. 


It was at this juncture that the English man-of-war 
had arrived at the Bar. White had made a great show of 
welcoming the Captain. Nightly carousals were held, 
sometimes on board where drinking bouts took place as 
cask after cask of beer was broached. Every time a toast 
was drunk the guns were fired and one night sixty-four 
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salvoes were counted. Sometimes all the officers came 
ashore and were lavishly entertained at White’s house 
with nipa wine, food and dancing girls. 


The only possible conclusion that the mandarins 
could reach was that White now planned to betray 
Mergui and hand it over to his compatriots in return for 
being allowed to go free. They were puzzled, however, 
that he should finally have started work on the defences, 
placing more cannon, strengthening the batteries and 
blocking the river with stakes. They assumed that this 
was merely a ruse to lull them into a false sense of 
security. White’s ship, the Resolution, now lay at anchor 
next to the Curtana, within the harbour, but out of reach 
of the guns. To their minds all this proved White’s 
treachery. 


When the English sailors started ta pull up the stakes 
that had been set across the river, in violation of the 
promise given in the letter sent to King Narai, that they 
would wait sixty days for his reply before committing any 
hostile act, the five mandarins of the council had met and 
decided that it was their duty to attack the English and 
drive them away. 


A plan was therefore made to capture White and the 
Captain as they left the former’s house in their usual 
drunken condition late at night. At the same moment the 
batteries would destroy the small sloop which was 
stupidly anchored within range, and fire ships would 
come down upon the ebb tide to burn the Curtana and 
the Resolution. 


The mandarins implored me not to go to Mergui 
since the attack was planned for that very evening and 
could not now be stopped. The people, they told me, 
were so incensed against White’s extortions and 
treachery that they would not hold themselves 
responsible for the safety of any Englishman, even if he 
was the King’s own envoy. 
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While accepting their warning and realising that it 
was too late for me now to alter the course of events that 
had already been set in train, even if I had wanted to, I 
decided, nevertheless, that it was my duty to go. To be 
seen as an Englishman was clearly not desirable in the 
present state of unrest. I therefore disguised myself as an 
Indian merchant. This I had done very successfully on 
previous occasions, whereas I had never been able to 
pass myself off as a Siamese. 


I took two of my bodyguards dressed as simple 
oarsmen and one of the mandarin’s servants. We set off 
in a country boat, rowing swiftly with the tide. As we 
approached the harbour, it was clear that something 
unusual was happening. There were many more small 
craft than I had ever seen before and Siamese were busy 
at work on the batteries overlooking the sloop, also on 
Patow Island where more cannon were being sited. 


As dusk fell, the mandarin’s servant led us into a 
house beside that of White’s which was a large wooden 
structure, surrounded by many small buildings where 
lived his foreign assistants, Indian servants, guards and 
slaves. The whole compound was defended by a strong 
stockade made of teak. A gate overlooked the bay and 
was flanked by two small cannon; steps led steeply down 
to the wharf below. The view from the verandah must 
have been superb. I could see them sitting there, 
smoking and drinking, attended by Burmese slave girls 
and they were not looking at the view. 


Everything was quiet, too quiet. The streets were 
empty except for an occasional soundless shadow. The 
boats lay still and dark. It seemed that all was dark 
except for White’s house, the taree distant ships and the 
unsuspecting homes of the farang merchants, officials of 
the King and sailors, many with their wives and children. 


At nine o’clock Captain Weltden left the house, 
buttoning up his jacket and donning his beaver hat. He 
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was followed by two other Englishmen and a boisterously 
drunk White dressed without hat, slippers or anything 
but his nightgown and a pair of drawers. He clasped 
Weltden round the shoulders and insisted loudly on 
escorting him down to his barge which was waiting at the 
wharf. The six soldiers of the guard were in another boat 
nearby. 


In the light of torches held by slaves, I saw figures 
emerge from the warehouse adjoining the wharf and I 
saw the glint of steel. They rushed the Englishmen and 
took them totally by surprise. Two were killed instantly 
and the Captain received a blow on the head that laid 
him on his back, dead, too, I was certain. The guard 
fired a volley at random before being overrun and 
slaughtered to a man. Then a figure leaped into the barge 
commanding it to caste off and I could see that it was the 
half-dressed White. But Weltden was not dead. He must 
have been saved by the broad brim of his hat. I saw him 
rise unsteadily to his feet and disappear behind the 
warehouse. Shortly afterwards he emerged on the shore 
and began struggling through the mud beyond the 
mangroves, for he had seen his barge which by a miracle 
was passing nearby. The trumpeter noticed him and he 
was plucked up to safety. 


The rabble broke into White’s house, found his 
drinks and began a wild blood lust celebration. To my 
disgust I saw amongst them three Europeans, one of 
whom I recognised as Captain Cropley who had recently 
been censured by White. Soon fire broke out and rapidly 
spread to the outbuildings and thence to the 
neighbouring shipyard and warehouses. As if this had 
been a signal, the batteries opened fire and the rabble 
dashed shouting into the street. 


The cannon fired from the batteries — a flash and 
seconds later a boom which bounced back a second time 
from the cliffs of the island. After several salvoes there 
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was a burst of flame in the sea and I saw the upstanding 
masts of the sloop. The great explosion as she blew up 
rumbled up the harbour. The masts fell with a shower of 
sparks. In the distance pricks of flame, which I knew to 
be fireships, drifted down with the ebb-tide onto the 
anchored Curtana and Resolution. 


Soon there were fires at many places in the town. 
Two men fled up the street towards White’s house 
pursued by a screaming mob and were cut down at the 
gate. They were Englishmen. I realised with horror that 
the attack was now totally out of control and that the life 
of every European in the town was threatened. There 
was nothing I could do but stay in ignominious hiding. 


As dawn broke the fires still burned but there was no 
other sound or movement. All the rioters had slunk 
home in shame after the death orgy of the night. I 
walked down the street where most of the English and 
other foreigners had lived. Neat houses surrounded by 
bamboo fences where flowers grew beside the gates. 
There were bodies before the houses, men who had died 
bravely, sword in hand and who had killed two or 
sometimes more of their assailants before being 
overpowered. There were bodies in the houses, men who 
had been caught unprepared and horribly mutilated 
before their death. Two Dutchmen lurched down the 
street. Furtive figures with loot ran past. There were 
dogs and there were vultures. The air smelled of burning 
flesh. 


Sickened, I turned and went straight to the residence 
of the Viceroy. With great difficulty I persuaded the 
guards to let me in and send up my letter of authority. 
The Viceroy appeared, appalled at the swiftness with 
which the arm of the King had arrived in the guise of an 
Indian merchant. 


I ordered him to call a meeting of all the mandarins 
at noon. I commanded him immediately to seek out and 
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protect any Europeans who might still be alive. | 
commanded that boats be sent out to report on the 
position and condition of the English ships. | demanded 
the names of the ring leaders, not of the planned attack, 
but of the massacre that followed. 


Present at the meeting that day were the Viceroy and 
his assistant, who both sat on the council of seven, and 
twelve other junior mandarins. The Viceroy reported 
that it was so far known that thirty-three Englishmen and 
twenty Portugese had been killed. This figure did not 
include any sailors who might have died on the sloop. To 
my enormous relief none of the women and children had 
been touched. Three Englishmen had survived, having 
been hidden by Dutch friends. Captain Cropley and two 
Dutchmen were accused of having actively incited the 
massacre. The two ships were at anchor beyond the Bar 
unharmed, although the Resolution had been forced to 
cut her cables to escape the fireships. I was given the 
names of twenty-four men who were accused of having 
been the ring leaders. These were the men who had first 
attacked White and then led the charge into the town. 


I ordered the immediate arrest of these men, the two 
Dutchmen, Captain Cropley and “‘You,” I said pointing 
to the Viceroy, who recoiled in terror, although he must 
have known that, as the senior official in Mergui, he 
would inevitably be held responsible. They would all be 
taken in chains to Ayuthya. 


I then went to visit the women and children. | was 
deeply touched by the gentle goodlooks of Marie Leslie 
whose husband had been killed in front of her. I 
understood now White’s strange infatuation with her. I 
assured them in the name of the King, that no further 
harm would come to them and that they could either be 
taken on board the Curtana or else I would escort them 
to Ayuthya where arrangements could be made for their 
return to England. 
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I feared that Weltden would return to avenge the 
murder of his compatriots and ordered an immediate 
strengthening of the fortifications. But he did not come 
back. He did not even have the courage or the chivalry to 


find out the fate of the women and children. Two days 
later the ships were gone.! 


' White gave Weltden the slip and went back to England a very 


rich man, only to die suddenly at his home near Bath in 1689, just six 
months after his return. 
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Chapter XIV 
Sightseeing 


A few days after my return from Mergui with the 
prisoners and the English women and children, Tari and 
I decided to visit some of the sights of Ayuthya. We went 
first to the Palace, for I had obtained permission to enter 
the outer courts, and Tari was most anxious to pay her 
respects to the famous Pra Buddha Sihing. She told me 
the history of this statue. 


“Many years ago, the King of Sukothai—it may have 
been Ramkamhaeng—heard reports of a miraculous 
Buddha statue in Ceylon, and he sent envoys to ask for 
it. The King of Ceylon was pleased to grant his request. 
Unfortunately, the envoys’ ship was wrecked on a reef 
and the Pra Buddha Sihing floated out to sea on a plank. 
Through the power of the Naga King, however, it came 
safely ashore. It was placed in a magnificent stupa built 
of brick and stone, covered with white stucco and topped 
by a mandapa of gilded copper. For a hundred years it 
remained in the kingdom of Sukothai. But other kings 
coveted the power it had, and many wars were fought. It 
moved restlessly from place to place before finally 
settling in Chiang Mai. There the Pra Buddha Sihing 
remained for two hundred and fifty years, the most 
revered Buddha image in all of Lan Na. Now King Narai 
has stolen it away.”’ 


We passed through many courts in the Palace and 
came at length to the Royal Wat, a long, narrow building 
coated with shimmering white metal and surmounted by 
a steep, triple roof. Within, it was dark; massy pillars 
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reached up to support the roof; all seemed gilded: walls, 
ceiling and statues, all glowed golden in the sombre light. 


People sat on the floor chatting, laughing and 
chewing betel, for this was wan pra, the weekly holy day, 
when no work is done and people throughout the country 
go to the wat where they listen to sermons and gossip with 
their friends. At the far end, raised up on a lotus was the 
Pra Buddha Sihing. Legs crossed, hands folded, palms 
up, in his lap. Slim, ineffable, perfect. Tari prostrated 
herself and then sat in rapt adoration. 


We went on to see the great standing Buddha of 
Ayuthya. It must be at least forty-five feet tall, its head 
reaches up to the roof and it is made of solid gold. A 
monk explained to us that this prodigious colossus was 
cast in the same place where it stands -and that, 
afterwards, they built the wart over it. Pere Tanchard told 
me once that he nearly cried when he saw it. “It must 
needs touch one to the quick,” he lamented, “to see one 
single idol richer than all the tabernacles of the Churches 
of Europe.” 


It is indeed a most impressive sight, but somehow I 
felt more deeply moved by the serenity of the Pra 
Buddha Sihing. Perhaps this was only because Tari had 
told me of the wars that had been fought over him. Yet 
still he sits with his gentle and tolerant smile. 


Nearby was the residence of the Sankarat of all the 
Buddhists and we were surprised to see a big crowd of 
monks and laymen there talking excitedly, I thought this 
further evidence that a crisis was fast approaching. 


We were not allowed to visit the white elephant. He 
is now very old, some say three hundred years. I have, 
however, seen the little elephant who is destined to 
succeed him. He is kept in the King’s Palace at Louvo, is 
not much bigger than an ox and has many mandarins in 
his service. For his sake, there is great respect shown to 
his mother and aunt that are kept with him. I was rather 
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disappointed as he differed little from other elephants. 
His skin was, perhaps, somewhat pinker, but he was 
certainly not white. ! 


Before leaving, Tari went to speak with her friend, a 
concubine of the King, in the Inner Palace. She left me in 
a little, closed courtyard where I sat in the shade of a 
sala. It was a beautiful place. The walls were white and 
along two sides koi trees had been twisted and cut into 
fantastic shapes. In the centre stood a sundial, a gift from 
France, no doubt. The end wall was full of niches in 
which stood Chinese and Japanese blue and white 
porcelain. Vases, bowls, plates and ewers, decorated 
with galloping warriors, court ladies, scholars, country 
scenes of mountains, rivers and trees, flowers and fruit. 


Tammatari returned looking worried. 


“The King is very ill,” she said, “they say he is 
dying, that he can not possibly live for more than a few 
weeks. He can hardly speak for coughing. He is no 
longer in control of affairs. Phaulcon still comes to see 
him but there is talk that Petracha will be appointed 
Regent. Arms have been secretly taken from the Royal 
Arsenal.” 


‘What we have all dreaded will shortly come to pass. 
There is now no hope, for the French have not come up 
from Bangkok. Today we will enjoy ourselves, Tari, my 
love. Tomorrow, who knows?” 


We left the Palace and entered the walled park just 
to the south where stands the great chedi. This tapering 
edifice soars up and bursts out into five gilded domes, the 
largest of which is in the centre. Forty-four smaller 


' Elephants, in fact have the same life span as a human being, 
White or albino elephants are highly revered in Burma, Laos and 
Thailand and it was the Burmese request for two white elephants in the 
1550’s—which was refused — that is reported to have been the causus 


belli that ended in the sack of Ayuthya in 1569. 
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stupas, built on a platform, surround it. Each of these 
ends at the top in a long, very slender cone extremely 
well gilt and supporting a needle or arrow of iron that 
pierces through several crystal balls of an unequal 
bigness. 


The whole area is enclosed by a cloister. I measured 
its length as six score paces and its width as one hundred. 
All the galleries of the cloister are open towards the 
chedi. The ceiling is painted red, black and gold and on 
a shelf stand or sit about four hundred Buddha statues, 
almost all of which are larger than life. I measured one 
and it was six foot from toe to knee. Without the cloister 
wall, sixteen stupas stand on each side. They are at least 
forty feet tall and their tops are domed. Around the 
outer wall of the park great trees grow, bringing peace, 
shade and serenity to this lovely park. Chained to one of 
the trees was, of all unlikely things, a lion which had 
been given, as a curiosity, to the King by the French 
Factor. 


We rowed to the camp where the English live. Little 
market boats and ferries criss-crossed the river, 
mandarins in gilded balons glided past, Chinese junks 
and European merchantmen were tied to their wharfs. 
Ayuthya glittered on its island, girt around with a strong 
brick wall. The spires and domes of countless chedi rose 
like needles and balls into the blue sky, shimmering and 
golden in the sunlight. The tiered roofs of the palace and 
wat, some with glazed tiles, shone back the sun. On the 
far side were the curious camps of the foreigners. Forty 
different nationalities lived here, I had been told. We 
could see mosques, a star and crescent moon poised atop 
their domes; churches with a cross on the spire, and 
Chinese temples with fantastic figures on the roof. There 
were, too, incongruous European brick buildings, 
company factories, merchants’ houses and the French 
bishop’s residence. 


“Is your London like this?” Tari asked. 


“No, not at all.” I thought for a while, for how could 
I describe London to her? 


“The River Thames is smaller than this and grey. 
There are, perhaps, more big boats, for heavy goods must 
all be transported by sea around the coast because our 
roads are very bad and there is little river traffic and few 
canals. 


“The old city vf London was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire twenty years ago and has not yet been 
rebuilt although Sir Christopher Wren has started work 
on St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Palace in Whitehall is not 
very grand. There are some lovely churches and 
mansions where our mandarins, Shaftesbury, Bucking- 
ham and Monmouth, live and some of the squares such 
as Bloomsbury and Soho are very fashionable. But most 
of London is smelly, dirty and squalid for we do not have 
klong to take away the rubbish, people throw it into the 
streets down which the drains run. I suppose the 
population of London is about five hundred thousand, 
not much more, I should think, than Ayuthya. 


‘No, London is not like this at all,’ I ended lamely. 


“But once I saw something that dwarfs all this into 
insignificance. It was in Cambodia,” I said. 


‘Nonsense, that is impossible, Cambodia is nothing, 
just an impoverished vassal of Siam.” she retorted. 


‘Now, yes, but not always was it so. I have found no 
one who believes me, nevertheless it is true. 


“Some tell of a great Khmer Empire which, for 
hundreds of years, held sway in this part of the world, 
until it was utterly destroyed by the Siamese two hundred 
and fifty years ago. Apparently the Cambodians or 
Khmer abandoned their old homeland and moved to a 
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safer place further away from Ayuthya. What they left 
behind I have seen. 


“There is a building, a palace, a temple, a city, | 
know not what. It is surrounded by a moat two hundred 
yards wide and all of four miles long. They call it Nakorn 
Wat or Angkor Wat.' Now it is deserted and the roots 
of great trees pour over the masonry. It is not possible, 
Tari, to describe its glory. Three great towers, that make 
the chedi we have just seen look small, rise up, a carved 
mountain, in the centre. The courts, galleries and 
cloisters are everywhere carved with scenes of battles and 
daily life. Everywhere there are apsara—angels, I 
think—beautiful girls with smiles of welcome. 


“This is but one of many such temples or cities. 
There is a gateway of stone from which faces, maybe of 
the king, look sternly out. The balustrade of the bridge 
that passes over the moat to this gateway ts made from 
scores of giants pulling a snake. The temple within is a 
mountain built of stone, with many peaks all carved with 
the same face looking out in every direction over the 
land. It is unbelievable, aweful and yet sad that all this 
power has passed from the earth. 


‘“‘A day’s march after we had left we chanced upon a 
little jewel of a temple, which was entirely overgrown. 
We cut our way in and I suddenly came face to face with 
a girl so beautiful that my heart stopped beating. She 
moved towards me, I will swear it, and smiled. I reached 
out to her. She was cold stone carved into the wall. She 
was the most enchanting thing I have ever seen and I 
would have brought her with me if I could. They called it 
Banteay Srei.” 


' This remarkable description of Ankor Wat predates any other 


European reference until it was discovered and reported by Henri 
Mouhot in 1864. 
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We passed the charred ruins of the English factory 
and went into a nearby house that the Factor was using 
as a temporary residence and store for the company. 
There the possessions of the late lamented Captain 
Udall, who had been killed in the Makassar Revolt, were 
spread out to be auctioned. Beer, orange juice and 
snacks had been provided and almost all the European 
community had come. 


Tammatari had never before been confronted by so 
many farang and she was ill at ease. Three English wives 
were present, Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. Lowe and Madame 
Waring. They swooped on us making facetious remarks 
to Tari, not all of which I bothered to translate. They 
then ignored her for the rest of the time. 


I thought how coarse and vulgar they looked in their 
ridiculous dresses, cut fashionably low in front, laced 
tightly over the stomacher and falling to the ground in 
great heavy folds. They tittle-tattled of the latest fashions 
now that King Charles was dead, they told of visits to the 
Tunbridge wells where on fine evenings, fiddles were in 
attendance and there was morris dancing on the elastic 
turf of the bowling green. 


“I have, sent into France for seals,’ Madame Waring 
gushed, ‘“‘it’s to be hoped by that time mine come over, 
they may be of fashion again... they say she wears twenty 
strung upon a ribbon, like the nuts boys play withal.”’ 


“Indeed,” said Mrs. Lucas, ““Mr. Howard presented 
his mistress but a dozen such seals as are not to be valued 
as times now go.” 


“I suffer terribly from the spleen,” chipped in Mrs. 
Lowe. “I drink every morning a drench that would 
poison a horse, I believe. ’Tis the infusion of steel and 
makes me so horridly sick, that every day at ten o’clock I 
am making my will and taking leave of my friends.”’ 
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They went on to talk of the difficulty of finding good 
food and how lazy their slaves were. I turned away, 
embarrassed for Tari even though she could not 
understand what they said. 


The men were splendid. I counted no fewer than 
eleven English sea captains in full uniform. Then there 
were the merchants of the Honourable Company, so 
soon to leave for good, and others from France, Holland 
and Portugal. They wore their hair long and powdered or 
else had on periwigs. Their thick heavy coats were 
topped with collars of bandes or ruffs; one even wore the 
fashionable petticoat breeches with drooping lace ruffles 
which Charles I] had made popular. T-beards, some 
dyed, consisting of a moustache and imperial, had 
recently reached Siam. They must have been intolerably 
hot and they smelled unwashed, which they and their 
clothes mostly were. 


I smiled to myself remembering the time when King 
Narai had given bolts of a thin material to members of 
the French Embassy saying that it made him 
uncomfortable and hot just to look at them. 


This is a list of the goods that were auctioned. I 
bought some beer, sack and sweetmeats. 


“Tobacco pipes in chests, hats, sausses, sherry, 
charrett, perriwigs, rennish, silk stockens, beere, mumm, 
brandy, corkes, cases of sperits, sack, lace, sword blades, 
short swords, Flint ward, gunns and shot, sweetmeats, 
butter; black cherry brandy; vinegar; hamms; oyle and 
cheese. « 


When the auction was over we slipped away and 
rowed to the College of the Nations, a theological 
seminary set up some years before by the French 
missionaries. There were Siamese students and also 
fifty-eight students of other nationalities: Tonkinese and 
Cochin-Chinese, Indian, Japanese, Malay, Chinese and 
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Portugese. They spoke only Latin and in three years 
were fluent. It was a strange and rather depressing sight 
to see these serious youngsters in their black, heavy suits 
and white ruffs, disputing on abstruse theosophical points 
under the severe eye of the Bishop. Two students, I was 
told, had gone to France with the French Ambassador to 
further their studies. 


Phaulcon had asked me to come and find out if it was 
true that the missionaries were planning to set up a 
printing press with Siamese characters so that they could 
more effectively spread the word of the Lord. Phaulcon 
was anxious to make use of the press. I was told that they 
had indeed asked for one to be sent, but that they had 
heard no news of its despatch.' 


We reached the island late in the afternoon and 
decided to walk back through the market. There we saw 
a sad gang of convicts with heavy collars of iron and 
chains around their wrists and ankles. They were fastened 
together and would remain so until their death. They 
worked in the fields, cut grass for elephants, did 
construction work or dug clay for bricks. Given no food, 
they were allowed to beg in the marketplace on their way 
to and from work. 


“Do you have convicts in England?” queried Tari, 
after she had bought some food and given it to them. 


“Oh, yes! But you do not often see them in public 
places like this. They are kept in terrible prisons, so 


There is some speculation that a printing press was at work in 
seventeenth century Ayuthya producing religious tracts in Latin, but I 
can find no proof of its existance. The wife of an American Baptist 
missionary in Rangoon, Ann Judson, was the first person known to 
have had anything printed in the Siamese script. A catechism she had 
produced for Siamese prisoners of war in Rangoon was printed in India 
in 1816. That press was eventually brought to Bangkok by Dr. Bradley 
and printed the first book in Siamese script made in the country in 1836 
(I am indebted to Major Roy Hudson for this information). 
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crowded and insanitary that they soon die. | think their 
fate is probably worse than that of these fellows.” 


‘So you have thieves and robbers, too, Sydney?” 


‘Yes, indeed. Travellers leaving London need to be 
strongly armed and to go in groups especially if they 
cross Hounslow Heath or Finchley Common. Some of 
these highwaymen become famous. I remember being 
told of the gallant exploits of Claude Duval. Once he 
stopped a lady’s coach in which there was a booty of four 
hundred pounds. He took only one hundred and allowed 
the fair owner to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto 
with him on the heath. He was executed when I was ten 
years old and-the ladies of the court went to weep over 
his body. 


“Mostly, however, thieves are the scum of the earth. 
In London there are gangs of children organised as 
pickpockets and there are rogues, vagabonds and 
coney-catchers in every public place—in the taverns, 
bowling alleys, brothels, gaming houses and theatres. In 
the country, poor men can be convicted for so small a 
matter as taking a pheasant on their own land if they are 
yeomen worth less than a hundred pounds a year.” 


“That seems very unfair,’ she exclaimed. ‘Did you 
hear that King Narai once said that, if he had to punish 
all thieves, he would have no subjects left? That was 
after he had condemned a man who had stolen some 
silver to death by having molten silver poured down his 
throat. The executioner stole the silver from the dead 
man’s body and was condemned to suffer the same fate. 
Again the executioner stole the silver. After that the 
King gave up.” 

‘Do you have slaves in England?” she asked when I 
had stopped laughing. 


“Not really. Serfdom is no more; of course, our 
merchants do very well buying negro slaves and selling 
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them to the Americas and sometimes they bring a few 
back to England. Some convicts sent abroad end up as 
slaves in Barbados and Virginia, I believe. 


“But { tell you I would far rather be a debtor slave 
here than in a debtor’s prison in England. I am not easily 
shocked but once I was taken to the Fleet where many 
debtors are kept. It is virtually run as a private business 
by the warders. Those who have money or friends are 
fine. The warders are very obsequious and serve them 
special meals in their private rooms as if in a hostel. The 
poor devils who have little money and no friends are 
herded into dark dungeons and beaten mercilessly by the 
warders who try to extract what wretched pittance they 
may have left. Even the criminals are better off, for they 
are given food whilst the debtors are not. 


“Your King tortures and executes people in weird 
ways, but so does ours and makes a public spectacle of it. 
I once went to a party that had been arranged on 
court-day at Bridewell to watch the women being 
flogged.” 


“People are so cruel and intolerant whatever their 
beliefs,” she sighed. ‘“‘By the way, I hear that the French 
soldiers in Bangkok are behaving disgracefully. No girl is 
safe and they seem quite unable to tell the difference 
between one type of girl and another. The last straw was 
when they started bathing completely naked in the river 
They have now all been issued with pakaoma to wear. | 
suppose one should at least be grateful that they wash at 
all,’ she sniffed. 


As we walked home great lolling masses of opulent 
black clouds were gathering in the west. The rains were 
soon to break and the atmosphere was heavy and 
oppressive. Lightning flashed soundlessly. Snatches of 
song and laughter came from the houses. A mother 
pulled on a rope rocking a cradle and sang, “noi, noi, 
noi, noi, noi, ndi’”’ to her baby. A group of young people 
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sang ribald songs. First the boy told of his desire, then 
the girl pertly replied with her refusal. The song was 
tossed back and forth from boy to girl accompanied by 
much laughter and jeering. 


The day’s conversation with Tari had made me think 
of England in a new light. There was, I now realised, 
much that was rather squalid and unpleasant. The 
Siamese, it is true, own very little but they are clean, 
they do not starve and they are never cold. The ordinary 
people are probably happier and more free than those 
near to, the court. In England we are not oppressed by an 
absolute monarch but many people suffer from cold, 
poverty and starvation in the dirt of the cities and the 
squalor of their country hovels. We, as the Siamese, have 
plagues and fires, yet the greatest disaster of all, the 
curse of the kingdoms of Asia, invasion and war, we in 
England have largely escaped. 


We reached home relaxed and happy but in a 
thoughtful mood. An urgent message waited summoning 
me to Phaulcon’s house. We parted, Tari and I, with a 
sense of impending doom. The final act had begun of the 
play that was Phaulcon’s life in Siam. 


& 
S 


' Paston forgets the recent civil war. 
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Chapter XV 
The Last Meeting 


I strode rapidly past the guards into the familiar 
house of Phaulcon. It appeared silent and empty where 
always there had been a constant, noisy ebb and flow of 
guests and petitioners, merchants and priests, officials 
and friends, for Phaulcon loved to have people around 
him. He kept open house all hours of the day and night 
and entertained lavishly in that generous yet overbearing 
way of his. 


His Portugese secretary, English clerks and French 
bodyguards had screened and sorted the guests, and 
groups of missionaries, mandarins or merchants could 
always be found talking earnestly in little coloured 
clusters as they waited to go into Phaulcon’s inner room. 
He lived in the open style of a European monarch and 
many of the mandarins and not a few of the Europeans 
an Moors, deeply resented his ostentatious way of life. I 
fancy he had modelled himself after Louis XIV who was 
his hero. Soon, I used to think, he would start holding 
levés and distinguished visitors would come early in the 
morning to chat with him while his wig was combed and 
his cravat tied. Certainly many came to watch him dine, 
sup or play at hazard and they might have the pleasure of 
hearing him tell stories, which indeed he told remarkably 
well, of his early adventures and misfortunes. 


I went into the inner work-room where Tari had 
emerged like Venus from my lacquer chest that night, so 
long ago. At the table sat two Jesuit priests, Peres de 
Béze and le Blanc, Monsieur de Beauchamp, lately 
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commandant of the Bangkok garrison, and Chevalier 
Desfarges, son of General Desfarges. Because of my 
mission to Mergui I had not seen Phaulcon for several 
weeks. The change in the man shocked me. He seemed 
to have lost his energy and self-confidence—that charisma 
which had so often swept everyone along with him to 
overcome problems that seemed insurmountable. He 
looked tired, withdrawn and much, much older than his 
forty years. 


In the early days, when first I had known him, 
Phaulcon had been a brilliant, hard-working administra- 
tor, driven by ambition to rise above his lowly past with 
the East India Company. He was not then loath to enjoy 
the pleasures that his position enabled him to partake of, 
nor was he loath to add to his personal fortune on the 
side. Yet, inspite of all, he was entirely devoted to the 
interests of his King. 


After his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and his marriage to Marie, he still worked hard and 
loyally, but there was now a mystic side to him and he 
confided to me once that he felt as if he had been called 
by God to achieve the conversion of King Narai and all 
the people of Siam. The greater part of his energy was 
now directed towards furthering the interests of the 
Church. 


The death of his young son, Juan, had a profound 
effect upon him. Not only was he deeply grief-stricken 
but he believed this loss to be the harbinger of worse 
misfortunes to come. As his affairs began to go 
increasingly awry, as the King’s death approached, as 
Petracha’s position became stronger, as his relations with 
the French grew worse, so he turned increasingly for 
solace to the Church, going to Mass whenever he could 
and spending more and more time at his personal 
devotions. 
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Oil lamps flickered round the walls. On the polished 
teak table were pewter tankards of beer and plates of 
cheese and ham. Tobacco smoke filled the air. Phaulcon 
was talking. He paused as they greeted me and I took my 
place, and then went on. 


‘Gentlemen, matters that we have so often discussed 
have at last come to a head. Two counters only remain 
on the chequerboard and tomorrow the winner will be 
known. Bear with me, if you will, while I review the 
events of the past few weeks so that each and every one 
of you is in full possession of all the facts. As never 
before I need your advice and support for, on the 
morrow, shall be decided the fate of the Dynasty of King 
Narai, the future of the French garrison and the very 
religion of this great Kingdom of Siam. 


“You all know that, since the inception of his reign, 
His Majesty has welcomed the French missionaries, that 
he has, on three occasions, sent embassies to the Court 
of Louis XIV and that he sanctioned and applauded the 
arrival of the ambassador and the troops of France. All 
this he has done because of his deep curiosity to know of 
different peoples and new ideas, because he was touched 
by the friendship of King Louis in sending so magnificent 
an embassy and also because the presence of a French 
garrison at Bangkok and shortly also at Mergui — for 
troops are even now on their way there—will do much to 
counter-balance the threat of the Dutch from Batavia 
and the English from Madras. 


“You also know that it has been my personal, 
heart-felt wish that the King, my Master, should come to 
embrace the one and only true faith of Christianity and 
that, following his example, all the people of Siam and 
the countries roundabout should also be guided into the 
fold. 


“You are aware, too, that my own rise to favour and 
to power has aroused the jealousy of certain influential 
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Siamese and Moorish families and that the arrival of the 
French troops and the Jesuits has been used as a pretext 
to stir up the Sangha and the people. They have been 
told that the priests will he forced to change their 
religion. The Moorish and Chinese merchants, the Dutch 
and English Companies also regard the French presence 
with grave misgivings. 


‘All this was to be expected and I was confident 
that, with the support of General Desfarges and his 
troops, we could easily prevail. I was confident, too, that 
even after the death of the King, I would be able to 
maintain my position, for I and the French would have 
been instrumental in placing the new King on his throne. 


“Only Petracha did I fear. He has appealed with 
consumate skill to the patriotism of the mandarins and 
the fears of the Sangha. It was he who incited those 
Moors whom I had exposed, to unleash the Makassars. 
He spread around that I had yielded up the sovereignty 
of Bangkok and Mergui as a prelude to giving the French 
mastery of the whole Kingdom. He accused the Jesuits 
and missionaries of seeking to convert the King by deceit 
and sorcery and told the Sangha that, when this had been 
effected, all the wat would be despoiled and the monks 
driven forth into slavery. He says I hold evil power over 
the King. Now he holds up the treachery of Samuel 
White as an example of the baseness of Europeans. 


“When, in March, the King became seriously ill, I 
discussed with him frankly the dangers that were 
threatening. He requested that General Desfarges should 
be sent for and on his arrival urged him to stay near His 
Person and to send immediately for one hundred soldiers 
to strengthen the Royal Bodyguard as had already been 
agreed with the ambassador. Since my French is not 
good, I took Father Beze here fully into my confidence 
and asked him to explain to the General that Petracha 
was plotting to seize the King and the two Princes and 
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rouse up the people. He would then ruin the missionaries 
and their unfortunate converts, drive the French 
ignominiously from the country and place the Crown 
upon his own head. 


‘I besought him to bring up a few picked soldiers at 
the earliest opportunity and arrest Petracha and Sorasak 
as only they were a danger. I urged him to give me his 
agreement that evening and then depart for Bangkok. I 
told him it was essential that we act before Petracha 
became suspicious and before he could build up his 
strength. Now, I said, he is vulnerable, soon he will not 
be. If Desfarges could not agree I would understand, I 
told Father Beze. but he must let me know immediately 
so that I could then call on the help of the English who 
had ships in the river. 


“T told him of the honour this action would bring to 
himself and his nation, how at one blow all our problems 
would be solved and that a great stride forward in the 
cause of Christianity would have been taken, for was it 
not the Sangha that was plotting the overthrow of the 
King? I told him that I prayed for it to be he and the 
French who should have the honour of placing the 
present King and His heirs firmly in their debt, of saving 
the Dynasty and furthering the advance of Religion. 
Finally I stressed the need for speed and secrecy and 
urged him not to harken unto false rumours. 


“General Desfarges agreed with everything I had 
said and left for Bangkok promising to return within two 
or three days. Two weeks passed and he did not come. 
He had listened to false rumours, rumours that the King 
was dead and that Petracha controlled the city. The 
French Factor, Véret, never my friend, also told him that 
I had manipulated both the King and the French for my 
own selfish ends, that his Government now understood 
this and was resolved to evacuate the garrison. It would 
be foolish, he said, to risk the safety of Bangkok and a 
forlorn-hope for such a person as myself. 
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“Captain Beauchamp, who brought the message 
saying that no troops would come, saw at once that the 
General had been misled and swore that he would be 
able to convince him that it was imperative that he 
should honour his promise to me. Again I agreed to wait 
and again I was disappointed. By this time Petracha was 
fully aware of what was happening. He was arming his 
followers and it was now too late to call on the English 
ships. 


“Today I besought the King to name as His heir one 
of the two Princes but this He flatly refused to do. Finally 
He said it was his wish that His daughter should become 
Queen' under the guidance of Petracha, Pra Pi and 
myself. We were to remain as Regents for one year until 
the final burial rites had been completed. After that time 
the Princess would be free to choose one of the Princes 
as her partner on the Throne. I felt, but could not say, 
that this arrangement would never work. 


“At that moment Pra Pi sought urgent audience with 
His Majesty. He had just discovered that all Petracha’s 
promises were false, that he had been used as a tool to 
further Petracha’s schemes and that he never had any 
intention of placing Pra Pi on the throne. Part of this he 
told to the King. His Majesty was furious that I had not 
informed Him earlier of Petracha’s schemes and He was 
right to be furious since now it may be too late. 


“I have come straight from the Palace,” he 
concluded. ‘His Majesty has summoned Petracha to 
come at eight o’clock tomorrow morning and 
has commanded me to arrest him. I now ask your 
advice and help as to how best this shall be done.” 


' There has never been a Queen of Thailand although there is no 
salique law to prevent it. The kingdom of Lan Na, however, had 
Queens and there was, of course, Chamadevi. 
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There was silence when Phaulcon had finished 
speaking. I felt, I think we all felt, that the position was 
hopeless, that he had waited too long for help that never 
came. Yet tomorrow we would make the attempt. At the 
behest of King Narai twenty foreigners, in the midst of a 
hostile nation, were to’ arrest the powerful and popular 
Siamese leader. Was ever hope more forlorn? 


I told Phaulcon what Tammatari had heard from the 
Inner Palace and what we had seen before the house of 
the Sankarat. Others told of boats coming from 
up-country, of crowds of men, some armed, all excited, 
that were assembling at various points throughout the 
city. The Palace of the Princes and the residence of Pra 
Pi were heavily guarded. No one knew the whereabouts 
of Petracha and Sorasak. 


Phaulcon sat head bent, clasping his tankard in both 
hands. When we had finished he straightened up and 
smiled in that infectiously boyish way of his. 


“Who knows, gentlemen, but that we may not yet 
succeed against all the odds and without the aid of the 
brave French General. Think then of the glory that will 
be ours. Tomorrow is not St. Crispen’s Day, but the 
Eighteenth of May 1688 may yet be written large in the 
pages of history. 


“Gentlemen, I think Petracha will go to the Palace 
tomorrow at eight o’clock but he will not go alone or 
unarmed. We must be there to greet him. I would like 
Paston, Beauchamp and Desfarges to accompany me. 
We will take my two French bodyguards and the fifteen 
Englishmen who have already agreed to serve me. That 
will be enough. You, reverend fathers, I would like to 
stay here with my wife, if you would be so good. Should I 
not return look after her and my child. Gentlemen, we 
leave at six thirty, be prepared and now sleep well and 
God be with us.” 
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As we rose to leave one of Phaulcon’s clerks burst 
into the room. ‘‘Pra Pi has been murdered,” he cried. 


We left at six thirty. Phaulcon, followed by his 
sword-bearer and flanked by the two officers, went first, 
then came his bodyguards, myself and the Englishmen. 
We entered La Rue du Palais, and knew that we were 
too late. Hundreds of people were coming out of the side 
streets, many waving swords and spears, carrying monks 
in chairs on their shoulders and streaming towards the 
main gate of the Palace. Using the flats of our swords we 
forced our way through the threatening throng. 


“We will go in by the side gate from the elephant 
stables.” shouted Phaulcon turning to the right. Here 
there were fewer people. Phualcon and the two officers 
were several paces ahead of us as they reached the gate. I 
saw them enter and heard the gate slam shut behind 
them. Petracha had won. For a while we stood amongst 
the taunting crowd and then, as if by common consent we 
turned and left. It was now each for himself. I hastened 
home. 
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Chapter XVI 
Capture and Flight 


Early in the morning they had come for her. 
Sorasak’s men. They rowed away with Tammatari, 
bleeding and chained, and no one knew where they had 
taken my love. She must have fought desperately, for 
two large vases had been smashed, there was blood on 
the carpet and there was blood on the overturned bed. 
Bua Geow, with great presence of mind and courage, 
had already been to Sorasak’s house, but she was not 
there. To whom could I turn for help? There was no one. 
Aching and empty I could neither think nor act. I lay on 
our bed and wept. Wherefore should I not weep? For 
Tammatari was gone. 


The sound of voices roused me from my stupor. It 
was Geow, the girl whose husband was a friend of 
Sorasak. He it was who had been ordered to seize Tari 
and, with great pride, he had told Geow all about it. 
How he had caught her still in bed, how she fought like a 
tigress, hurling a vase into the face of one of his men, 
wounding him badly, how they overpowered her and 
carried her struggling to the boat. He had taken her to 
the house of one of Sorasak’s followers and delivered her 
into his charge. This house Geow described to me; it 
was on a klong near to where they lived. 


My spirits rose for, not only did I now know where 
she was imprisoned, but I also knew that she had been 
taken to satisfy Sorasak’s personal lust for revenge and 
that Petracha was in no way involved. I was certain that 
he would not yet have hurt her, for he would still be 
deeply occupied in the Palace. He would, also, I knew, 
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want me to be there to share whatever torture and death 
he was planning for her. How could I rescue her? It must 
be soon. It must be today. 


I sent Bua Geow to Som. 


“Tell him.” I said, *to call all the men who took part 
in the race. They must be ready and waiting at his house 
by nightfall for the long journey to the north. Som must 
prepare the boat and conceal it nearby. You, Bua Geow, 
must buy rice and food, then wait for us there.” 


Still I did not know how I could rescue Tari. Ideas 
and schemes filled my mind but always there were flaws. 
At last I decided that I had to gamble on the possibility 
that her guards were not yet fully aware of what had 
happened this morning in the Palace — that the King and 
Phaulcon were prisoners, that Petracha and Sorasak were 
in control of the Kingdom. It seemed quite likely that 
Sorasak would not have sent any message to them. Why 
should he? She was safely held and could wait to 
entertain him. 


I went to my room, took out the golden vest and the 
sword that the King had given me on the day of the 
elephant fights and put the royal warrant for the Mergui 
mission and Tari’s Seal in my pocket. I then packed a few 
of our most cherished possessions and some clothes into 
my lacquer chest and placed it in the boat. I told Pun to 
go with two oarsmen, load the small boat up with 
mounds of fruit and wait for us at the entrance of the 
klong on which stood the house where Tari was held. I 
set off on foot for Phaulcon’s residence. 


To my relief it was as we had left it in the morning. 
No one had yet come to search it or to arrest Marie. I 
called young Desfarges and two of Phaulcon’s loyal 
guards, told them what had happened and what I 
planned to do. Desfarges readily agreed to help me, since 
he wanted to go to Bangkok anyway. I told him to take a 
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slave girl and wait with her, hidden in a small boat next 
to Pun’s. I instructed the guards and the four oarsmen to 
dress themselves in full formal uniform. I gave muskets 
to the oarsmen, swords and pistols to the guards. I myself 
put on the golden vest and my royal sword. In my pocket 
were the King’s warrant and the Seal. We set off in 
Phaulcon’s small balon of state. 


All seemed peaceful. The crowds of the morning had 
melted away. There were still guards outside the Palace 
of the Princes and it looked as if Pra Pi’s house had been 
looted, but otherwise there was nothing to show that this 
day was different from any other. It was hard to believe 
that Phaulcon was a prisoner, that he had lost the game 
and faced certain death. The fate of all the other 
Europeans, especially of the French, now depended on 
the whim of Petracha and Sorasak. I prayed silently that 
Bua Geow and Pun had done what I asked, their loyalty 
I did not doubt for I had told them that they could come 
with us to the north, for that was where I had decided 
we must go if I succeeded in rescuing Tari. I would take 
her home to her beloved Phayao. 


The clouds were gathering again end today there 
were rumbles of thunder. It seemed as if the rains would 
start. We entered the klong and I was pleased to see Pun 
looking just like a market girl surrounded by her fruit. 
Another boat nearby was full of cloth underneath which 
lay, I hoped, the Chevalier and his girl. I gave final 
instructions to the oarsmen to turn the boat and ready 
their muskets but only to fire on my order. 


I sprang up the steps followed by the two guards and 
shouted loudly. 


“Come forth in the name of the King!” 


The mandarin came onto the verandah and I saw 
men behind him. 
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“You are to deliver the woman into my custody. I 
am commanded to take her to His Majesty.” I held up 
the warrant so that he could clearly see the Royal Seal. 


“Follow me,” he said and led us without suspicion 
into a side room. 


Tammatari’s wrists were chained together and 
fastened by a padlock to a ring in the wall above her 
head so that she could not sit or lie. She was not hurt. 
She smiled wanly. I put a finger to my lips as a sign that 
she should not recognise me. 


‘Is this the woman Sorasak brought this morning?” I 
demanded. 


eMViege” 
‘‘Unchain her, then.” 


‘“T have no key. I was instructed to deliver it up to 
Sorasak. Did he not give it to you?” he asked and I could 
see doubt beginning to trouble his eyes. 


“TI come not from Sorasak, but from the King,” I 
answered. 


‘““May I see your warrant again?” 


‘Do you doubt me?” I shouted. “I have no time to 
waste on your stupidity!” 


I drew my sword and cut and cut again at the chain, 
driving the manacles into the flesh of Tari’s wrists with 
each stroke, but it did not break. Suddenly I heard 
Tari’s voice in my mind as she had made scathing 
remarks about cheap Japanese padlocks in the market. 
I struck at the padlock that held her; the first blow it 
opened. 


‘Take her away,” I ordered my two men. 


‘Show me first your warrant,” the mandarin again 
demanded barring the doorway. I ran him through with 
my sword and he fell without a sound. 
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“Quickly! Get her into the boat!” I yelled and 
backed out onto the verandah. 


The mandarin’s men had now recovered from their 
shock and I fought them retreating slowly to the top of 
the steps where my guards waited. 


“Into the boat!” I ordered. I held my attackers off, 
then shouted, “Fire!” and leapt into the klong. The 
oarsmen fired one volley, pulled me aboard, picked up 
their oars and we shot down the klong. 


As we drew alongside, Desfarges appeared from 
beneath the pile of clothes, dragging the frightened girl 
with him. I stripped off my vest of gold and handed it to 
him together with my beaver hat. He came into our boat 
with the girl. Tari was already buried beneath the fruit as 
I clambered into Pun’s boat. 


“Good luck!’ I called as Defarges and the girl 
looking, I hoped, like Tari and myself, set off for 
Bangkok laying a false trail for any pursuers. I sought 
and clutched Tari’s hand and held it in hope and joy. She 
winced as I touched raw flesh and cold steel. 


Night had fallen early under the weight of the great 
rain clouds and now the rain fell in solid all-concealing 
sheets of water. Flashes of lightning opened up the river 
scene leaving it behind in my memory after darkness had 
returned. But we blessed the rain and the darkness that 
night. 


Som was waiting and we set off on our great flight 
to the north. Tari stood, shook her chained hands above 
her head and gave a great cry of mingled triumph and 
relief. We stood there and clung to each other in the rain 
in the presence of our men and were not ashamed for we 
had escaped. 


For days it seemed that we rowed virtually without 
pause and each day that passed changed fear to hope, to 
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certainty of escape, as dawn changes darkness 
imperceptibly to light. The first morning we passed 
Louvo, without being challenged. In twelve days we 
reached Nakorn Sawan and followed the main river to 
Kampaengpetch, for Tari wished to see the home of 
Chamadevi at Lampun and then visit Chiang Mai, Fang 
and Chiengrai before going to Phayao. Thirty-two days 
after our escape we reached Tak, the border between 
Siam and Lan Na, and with joy Tari heard the language 
of her people spoken again and we were safe. Tammatari 
had returned bearing my child. 


The Seal of Tammatari 
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Postscript 


After Sydney Paston and Tammatari had fled, events 
moved swiftly to the finale. Phaulcon was never seen 
again. It is said that he was cruelly tortured, that the skin 
was stripped from the soles of his feet to make him 
confess where his fortune was hidden and that Pra Pi’s 
head was hung around his neck. The courtier who 
accompanied him to the place of execution on June the 
fifth told Father Béze that he died with dignity. 


“He then put forth his neck beneath the Red Arm 
who swung the executioner’s sword down upon it with a 
mighty stroke and then with a back stroke laid open his 
stomach — as is the custom with those who are 
beheaded,” he recorded in his journal. 


His wife was treated with great harshness. She was 
threatened with torture to reveal where Phaulcon had 
hidden his money. In fact he had little in Siam. Whatever 
he did have had been invested abroad in the French East 
India Company. She was then confined in a stable while 
Sorasak brought pressure on her to become his mistress. 
Finally she managed to escape to Bangkok with the help 
of a French officer and asked for a safe conduct to 
France. General Desfarges, however, feared that this 
would jeopardise his negotiations with Petracha and, to 
the disgust of the Jesuit priests and most of his officers, 
he handed her back to the Siamese. She was still living in 
1717, and held the position of Superintendent of the 
royal kitchens in the reign of King Thai Sa, Sorasak’s 
son. 
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It is a pity that Paston does not tell us more about 
Phaulcon’s wife who, according to the French 
missionaries was a delightful girl. Her maiden name was 
Guiomar de Pina and she claimed descent from the 
earliest Japanese converts of St. Francis Xavier, one of 
whom must have married a Portugese. The family was 
exiled in 1614 and finally settled in Siam where Marie 
was born. 


Marie is perhaps best remembered for the Portugese 
sweets or kanom such as foi tong that she is said to have 
introduced. 


King Narai died on July the eleventh and Sorasak 
promptly had the two Princes murdered. This left 
Petracha with no option but to ascend the Throne, 
though there is some reason to believe that he would 
have prefered to remain as Regent, the power behind the 
Throne, rather than be a usurper. In order to give 
himself a cloak of legitimacy he took over all the regalia 
of King Narai including His sister and daughter, the both 
of whom he married. 


Although Paston does not mention it, de la Loubére 
had returned to France in January, so that Desfarges was 
left in full command. He had been busy strengthening the 
fortifications at Bangkok and laying in provisions against 
the possibility of a long siege. He did not have enough 
men to defend both forts and so was forced to abandon 
the one on the west bank of the river, which was 
promply occupied by the Siamese. Over the next few 
weeks a desultory exchange of fire took place, but little 
damage was done by either side. At one point the 
unfortunate Bishop was exposed where the French shells 
fell thickest. The only major action took place when a 
gallant French officer, St. Crick, was sent in a small 
ketch to try and contact the ships cruising in the Gulf. He 
was quickly surrounded by Siamese craft and was on the 
point of being boarded when he blew up the ketch killing 
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himself, all his men and many Siamese. His brave action 
may have stopped Siamese plans to storm the fort. 


It was clear that both sides wanted a settlement and 
it was agreed that hostages should be exchanged pending 
the departure of the French in two hired ships. 


Many of the French in Ayuthya were imprisoned. 
Also a few Englishmen, for King Narai had declared war 
on the Honourable Company after the Mergui debacle. 
They were chained together in groups of ten, kept in an 
open stockade and sent out to work like any other 
convicts. Their ill-treatment was largely a result of 
Desfarges’ stupidity, for he renaged on his promise to 
release his hostages even though the Siamese had 
released theirs. 


By 1691 all the foreigners had been freed. Petracha, 
as a usurper, had many internal problems in the early 
years of his reign, and there were serious insurrections at 
Nakorn Ratchasima and Nakorn Sri Tammarat. He ruled 
judiciously; anti-foreign and anti-Christian feelings soon 
faded. The missionaries went back to their tiny flocks 
which had been persecuted in the first weeks after the 
Revolution. The merchants went about their business. 
Petracha made a new and even more favourable treaty 
with the Duch and the English war gradually petered out. 
Yet Siam remained isolated from Europe until King 
Mongkut again opened wide the doors in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 


Sorasak continued to act in the debauched and 
vicious way Paston described. When Petracha was dying, 
Sorasak murdered Prince Pra Kwan, the son born to 
King Narai’s sister, fearing that he, with royal blood in 
his veins, might succeed to the Throne. Furious, Petracha 
named his nephew as heir, but Sorasak had no difficulty 
in seizing the Crown when the King died. He is known as 
King Sua or the Tiger King. 
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Here ends our story of Siam three hundred years 
ago. Siam with its water and pageantry, love and hatred, 
kings and slaves, missionaries and merchants. 


Closed, too, is the Diary of Sydney Paston for he 
wrote no more after they had crossed into the Kingdom 
of Lan Na, except for a final entry. 


“This day, September 7th, 1688, I buried The 
Princess Tammatari with her Seal at Mae Taeng on the 
bank of the River Ping. May she live in my love again 
and again to give hope to the weak and strength to the 
brave.” 


Whether she died naturally in childbirth or whether 
she was murdered by bandits or maurauding Burmese 
soldiers we shall never know. Sydney must have made his 
way overland to Pegu, a journey of twenty-five days. 
From there he could safely have taken ship to Madras 
and thence home to England. 


So, on rather a sad and unsatisfactory note ends the 
story of Sydney Paston and his Princess, for nothing 
more was written in the Journal notes nor do any 
contemporary records tell us anything of her family or 
her home, Phayao. There are, it is true the ancient 
chronicles and potent legends of Chamadevi, but they 
contain no trace of Tammatari. 
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LINK PASSAGE 


Was it possible that she had made up the whole story 
for the benefit of a gullible farang? I did not think so. 


I brooded obsessively, long and alone, for I was 
strangely drawn by Tammatari—her power seemed 
somehow to reach out to me. I read and reread 
everything she had said and written: the diary and above 
all those searing letters of love, impossible to translate 
from the yearning, erotic poetry of the Thai. 


One day as I sat, half-reading, half-dreaming, 
goose-pimples started racing up and down the spine of 
my memory. I went to my cupboard and took out the 
dusty file of Bua Geow’s diary. I felt guilty that I had so 
completely forgotten it, that I had never published it as I 
had promised her and myself that I would. I turned the 
rather grubby pages seeing her and her friends again 
clearly in my mind’s eye. 


Princess Tammatari had died at Mae Taeng. Three 
hundred years later I had known a bewitchingly beautiful 
girl whom we called Tari but whose full name was 
Tammatari Kampong. She had been born and brought up 
in that same village. I came to the description of the 
discovery of the grave and read what Bua Geow had 
written. 


‘How did you know it was a Seal?” he asked Tari. 


’ 


“Because it is mine, Sydney,” she replied taking it 
back. She turned and left without another word. 


“Sydney,” he said. ‘Sydney. Why did she call me 
that?” 
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We all felt uncomfortable and puzzled!’ 


My senses reeled; I held onto the table; I grasped at 
the view from my window, as a drowning man at a log. 
Magdalen Tower stood for the eternal verities of life, I 
told myself, although rebuilt it would never change. Slim, 
ineffable, perfect. What had happened in the north of 
Thailand could not have happened, and yet it had. She 
did say those words, she did call me Sydney, for it was 
written in Bua Geow’s Diary. 


I was able to convince Lord Babington of the 
authenticity of this other diary, for dated, postmarked 
correspondence proved that it was written six years 
before the discovery of the Paston Papers. We therefore 
agreed that it must be published, for although it is totally 
different in content and style, Bua Geow’s Diary is 
unconsciously touched with disturbing and haunting 
references to the past. References that only have 
meaning now that we know what happened three 
hundred years ago in Ayuthya, just as stars of light across 
the dark valley tell only those who know it of the castle 
there. 


Read this diary of Bua Geow’s, if you will, as the 
simple tale of a simple girl. It is unconnected in any way 
with the Paston Papers, save only that I have, by chance, 
edited the both. But note those stars of light from across 
the dark valley of the past, small tears in the very fabric 
of life perhaps. 


I myself can not believe in such things even though 
they may have happened, but there are those who can. 
Gentle reader, please judge for yourself. 


The Diary of Bua Geow is now available as a separate 
book. 
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